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Calls Again 
For Proper 
Legislation 


The AFL-CIO, in support. of 
its drive for “proper and neces- 
sary” legislation against labor- 
- management corruption, has pub- 
‘fished a detailed analysis of .the 
“major weaknesses and* dangers” 
in the bill passed by the Senate. 

Denouncing the Senate meas- 
ure as One that would regulate 
“the internal affairs of unions in 
burdensome and harassing detail;” 
the analysis. bluntly charged that 
the bill “denies to workers the 


See text of AFL-CIO analysis of 
of labor bill, Page 5. 


tight to-determine democratically” 
how to run their unions aad sub- 
stitutes government “rights” charter 
Aor union members which is “far 
more detailed than any rights which 
the federal government guarantees” 
to citizens generally in the states. 
Meany to Testify 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
is scheduled to carry direct to the 
House Labor Committee on June 3 
an even more detailed criticism of 
the Senate-passed bill and to ask for 
House amendments. 

Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes, president 
of the Machinists and chairman of 
the AFL-CIO - Ethical Practices 
Committee, is scheduled to appear 
before the House committee on 
June 1. Vice President Joseph Cur- 
fan, president of the Maritime 
Union, was to testify May 29: 

As the hearings resumed, or- 
ganized business also attacked 
the Senate measure—but from 
the viewpoint that the bill was 
not yet teugh enough and that 
the House should make its un- 
jon regulation and’ control pro- 
visions even more stringent. 

The Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, which stirred up a tre- 
mendous lobbyists’ assault that 
helped kill the Kennedy-Ives bill 
in the House last year, said the 
1959 Senate version of reform leg- 
islation should be broadened to out- 
law all secondary boycotts and 
peaceful informational picketing. 
They also want anti-trust law re- 
strictions on unions. 


Hits Picketing Rules 
The NAM in a legal analysis 
complained that restrictions on “hot 
cargo” clauses in the Senate bill 
“might” allow the National Labor 
Relations Board to approve other 
types of secondary boycotts. It 
said that the NLRB “might” inter- 
pret the bill to approve all kinds of 
peaceful informational picketing 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Union Birra 
In Strike at 
6 Hospitals 


By Dave Perlman 


New York—Three thousand 
hospital workers here have defied 
threats of dismissal, blacklisting 
and jail terms to continue their 
strike for union recognition. They 
had the solid support—expressed 
in tons of food, in picket. line 
demonstrations and cash contri- 
butions—of New York’s million- 
member labor movement. 


As the strike by employes of six 
private, non-profit hospitals neared 
the three-week mark, Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner set up a three-man 
fact-finding panel to seek a solu- 
tion to the ‘stalemate resulting from 
the flat refusal of the hospitals to 
recognize or bargain with g union. 

The union—Local 1199, Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union— 
pledged full cooperation to the fact- 
finding panel; hospital spokesmen 
agreed to appear before it but said 
they would not be bound by its 
recommendations, 

For refusing to bow to an 
anti-strike injunction obtained by 
the hospitals, Local 1199 Pres. 
Leon J. Davis and Business 
Agent George Goodman were 


and fined $250. State Supreme 
Court Justice Charles J. Beckin- 
ella of Brooklyn also levied a 
$250 fine on the union. 


As the AFL-CIO News went to 
press, a hearing was under way to 
determine if the sentences should 
be stayed pending appeal. 

In addition to seeking to break 
the strike through court injunc- 
tions, the hospitals have advertised 
for and hired strikebreakers, issued 

(Continued on Page 3) 


New Insurance Union 
Plans Organizing prive 


| By Gervase A. Love - 


Chicago—A sturdy new AFL-CIO union with its goal the organ- 
ization of a jurisdiction containing nearly 1 million members came 
into being here with the creation fi the Insurance Workers Intl. 


More than 500 delegates sieesentins 257 iocale of the Insurance 


Agenis Intl. Union -and the Insur-% 


ance Workers of America formally 
Tatified, in separate conventions, a 
Unity agreement worked out in 
Many weary months of negotiating, 
then sealed the pact with a noisy 
Salute at a joint convention. 
The merger of the insurance 
Unions is the seventh nierger or 
combination of former AFL and 
CIO unions and organizing com- 
Mittees since the merger of the 


AFL and CIO in December, 
1955, 


The theme of organizing the huge 
unorganized potential was pounded 
home at the opening day’s session 
of the merger convention by speak- 
er after speaker, and the challenge 
was quickly accepted by the eager 
delegates. 

Under the -merger agreement, 
the officers of the new union were 
elected in the preceding conven- 
tions of the separate unions. 

The IAIU, which formerly was 


(Continued on Page 9) 


each sentenced to 15 days in jail .,tacket dress shops. 


Unionists] Kn ifed i in South: 
oa Xe Strikers Face J ail 


FBI PROBE of vicious assault on second Ladies’ Garment Work- : ; 
‘ : P ; 
ers’ official has been. demanded by ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky aren, EA vice gréakinat and 


(right), shown with arm around victim, Charles S. Zimmerman 
general manager of Dress Joint Council, assaulted in Miami, Fla. 
Three months ago Zimmerman’s assistant, Sol Greene, was victim | motel rooms. 
of a similar attack. Both have been active in union’s strike against 
(See story, Page 3.) 
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New Attack 
Fells Two 


In Georgia 


By Gene Zack 


In a new outburst of anti-union 
violence in the South, two staff 
members of the Textile Workers 
Union of America have been 
knifed and severely beaten by a 
mob in Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Victims of the latest attack 
were TWUA Field Representa- 
tives Frank Barker and Frank 
Chupka, who were dragged from 
their motel room by thugs, slugged 
repeatedly and then slashed about 
the face and body. 

The vicious assault brought to 
four the number of union repre- 
sentatives brutally beaten—under 
strikingly similar circumstances— 
in southern states in the past three 
months. 

The previous cases include the 
Feb. 11- attack on Robert D. 


ganizer, in Franklin, N. C., and 
the Feb. 24 beating of Boyd E. 
regional director, in Henderson, 
In both these instances, 
mobs also invaded the unionists’ 


McClellan Committee to Act 
The McClellan special Senate 


Schnitzler Sets Goal: 


the United States and Canada. 


If this nation hopes to change a 
system in which the vast bulk of 
people’s medical expenses remain 
uncovered, ways must be found to 
eliminate all economic barriers to 
medical care, he said. He noted 
that the AFL-CIO’s efforts to dis- 
cover ways of providing proper 
medical care for all Americans 
finds expression in two ways— 
through its special involvement in 
trade union activities, and through 
its role as spokesman for millions 
of people whose needs otherwise 
would never be voiced. 


A major achievement of the 
institute was the approval of a 
merger between the American 
Labor Health Association and 
the Group Health Federation of 
America. These two groups are 
the only consumer organizations 
in the field of prepaid medical 

~ care. 


Health Care Bars 
Must Be Dropped 


New York—Organized labor wants complete medical care. for the 
American people because it speaks for more than its own members, 
and does so out of self-enlightenment, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 


F. Schnitzler declared here at a three-day Group Health Institute 
attended by medical representatives and health experts from all over 


committee, acting on the basis of 
prelimisary staff investigations, has 
already voted to hold public hear- 
ings on the Beamé and Payton at- 
tacks. It was expected that it would 
also look into the Georgia case 
when hearings get under way about 
mid-June. 
There seemed little likelihood, 
however, that the committee 


(Continued’on Page 3) 


Meany Joins in | 


a 
S 


The amalgamated body will 
be known as the Group Health 
Association of America, and will 
-represent more than 6,000,000 
consumers in community, coop- 
erative, labor and rural’ health 
-programs throughout the _U.S., 
Canada and Mexico. Officers of 
the two merged _organizations 
hailed the consolidation as a 
milestone in the development of 
“consumer-sponsored health plans 
in North America. 


In his address to more than 300 
institute, 


persons attending the 
Schnitzler suggested that the closest 
thing to an articulate voice of the 
American people is the AFL-CIO, 
which represents more than 50,- 
000,000 people, including workers 
and their families. 
the problem of complete medical 
protection as “unfinished business,” 
he pointed out-that the American 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Tributes to Dulles 


Sincere condolences on the 
death of former Sec. of State 
John Foster Dulles, “one of 

_the great citizens of the free 

world,” were sent to’ Mrs. 
Dulles by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

“His death is a tragic-loss 
to all America,” Meany said 
in a telegram, “for he was a_ 
loyal, devoted public servant 
whose first concern always 
was his country’s welfare.” 

Dulles attended last sum- 


Beame, a Hosiery Workers’ or-. 


Characterizing | 


mer’s meeting of the AFL-- 


CIO Executive Council at 
Unity House, Pa., and gave 
a briefing on the world situa- 
tion as it then stood. He had 
the strong backing of organ- 


ized labor in his unremitting. 


defense of the free world 
against communist aggression 
and infiltration. 
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IUD Votes Aid! 


To. Loggers, 
'TWUA Strikes 


The Industrial Union Dept. has 


voted another $25,000 for: strike-{j 


bound Newfoundland woodworkers 
and $25,000 for. the- Harriet-Hen- 
derson textile strikers in North 
Carolina. ae 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
said the aid, authorized at a May 
20 meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, raised the IUD contribu- 
tion to the Woodworkers to $75,- 
000. 

The woodworkers’. strike is 
against -“virtually medieval condi- 
tions” of $1.05 an hour and a 60- 
hour week, Reuther said. He point- 
ed out that the union accepted a 
54-hour week and a 5-cent in- 
crease over a two-yeat period ‘as 
recommended by the Canadian 
Conciliation Board but the British- 
financed Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Co. turned down the 
proposal. 

The IUD, Reuther declared, 
“protests the brutality and fascist- 
like tactics of (Provincial Premier) 

. Joseph R. Smallwood, who has 
openly sided with the company. 

“We protest Mr. Smallwood’s 
setting up of a company union as 
a strikebreaking. measure. We con- 
demn the use of police brutality 
against these strikers who seek only 
to improve their far too low stand- 
ard of living.” 

On the Textile Workers Union 
of America strike at Henderson, 
N. C., Reuther said the 1,000 strik- 
ers are struggling “in the face of 
tremendous odds.” He traced the 
background of the conflict, charged 
the company with trying “to break 
the union” and the strikebreakers 
with inciting violence. ‘ 


Puerto Rico 
Drivers Win 
45e Increase 


The Puerto Rico Truck Drivers 
Union chartered by the AFL-CIO 
has negotiated a 45-cent™ hourly 
wage increase in a first contract 


with the island’s trucking associa-| 


tion, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has reported to the Executive 
Council. 

The agreement covers about 850 
drivers of more than 1,000 in the 
federally-chartered local. 

Meany told a press conference 
the union chartered after the coun- 
cil met in Puerto Rico in February 
is “making very good progress.” 

He said the initial contract 
raises wages from 90 cents to $1.35, 
with an additional 5 cents Jan. 1, 
1960, four paid holidays with an 
additional holiday next year, paid 
vacations and a pension and welfare 
fund. 


In reply to questions, Meany told 
newsmen the Teamsters in Puerto 
Rico have signed up fewer than 
200 members since August 1958. 


Council Votes Aid 
To Brewery Union 


The AFL-CIO Executiye Coun- 
cil has voted a $20,000 grant and 
pledged organizational aid to the 
Brewery Workers in their fight 
- against raids on their jurisdiction 
by the expelled Teamsters. 

At an Anheuser-Busch brewery 
at Tampa, Fla., the Teamsters are 
competing for bargaining rights 
against an alliance of AFL-CIO 
unions, with the Brewery Workers 
representing production employes 
and the Machinists, Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the, 
Carpenters representing craft work- 
ers. 

AFL-CIO Organizer Frank Cro- 
nin is serving as coordinator for the 
joint campaign at Tampa. 


FILM AND TY STAR Robert Young (left), member of Screen 
Actor’s Guild and star of U.S. Savings Bond film sponsored for the 
Treasury Dept. by AFL-CIO, signs autographs for staff members 
during visit to AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington. 
Young on tour of headquarters building was AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
William Doherty (right), president of Letter Carriers. , 


Escorting 


U.S. Spots 


major cause of such ‘cases. 


Bacteria 


That Felled Unionists 


Food poisoning which felled over 100 midwest delegates to the 
AFL-CIO Unempleyment Conference in Washington in early April 
may have helped the U.S. Public Health Service to pinpoint the 


The conference delegates, most of whom came from the Toledo 


arrival in Washington. Teams of 
Red Cross doctors and nurses, on 
duty at a special aid station set 
up at the D. C. National Guard 
Armory where the conference was 
held, treated the victints. _ 

The majority of those stricken 
recovered in time to accompany 
their group back home at the end 
of the day-long conference: Some 
25 delegates were hospitalized over- 


tionary measure and then released. 
None of the cases was described as 
serious. 


The conference delegates be- 
came ill several hours after eating a 
turkey dinner aboard a Washington- 
bound Baltimore & Ohio train. 
Because the outbreak occurred on 
an interstate carrier, the Dept. of 


area, reported their illness upon® 


night in Washifgton as a precau-|- 


Health, Education and Welfare said, 


The AFL-CIO has reaffirmed 


municipal employes. 
The federation’s 29-member 


it came under the jurisdiction. of 
the federal agency as well as the 
District of Columbia Health Dept. 


Intensive research in PHS lab- 
oratories has isolated a species 
of bacteria reported, to account 
‘for about 25 percent of food poi- 
soning cases in England. Prior to 
the illness of the midwest trade 
unionists, however, the bacteria 
had not been considered a hazard 
in this country, a HEW state- 
ment declared. 


As a result of the findings in the 
case of the unemployment confer- 
ence delegates, the PHS has alerted 
local health officials to check fu- 
ture outbreaks through federal fa- 
cilities on the theory that it may be 
a frequent cause of food poisoning 
in the U.S. 


AFL-CIO Backs Drive 


Of Government Unions 


its support of the drive by the 


Government Employes’ Council and its 24 affiliated unions to bring 
the benefits of collective bargaining to all federal, state, county and 


Executive Council unanimously 


since the government “protects the 
rights of employes in private em- 
ployment to join labor unions and 
to bargain collectively regarding 
their conditions of employment,” it 
should not “deny similar privileges 
to its own employes.” 

In support of the drive for recog- 
nition by the GEC, representing 
more than half a million workers 
at various levels of government, the 
Executive Council cited a recertt 
statement issued by a special com- 
mittee of the American Bar As- 
sociation on labor relations of goy- 
ernment employes. The Bar As- 
sociation’s statement declared: 


“A government which imposes 
upon other employers certain ob- 
ligations in dealing with their em- 
ployes may not in good faith re- 
fuse to deal with its own public ser- 
vants on a reasonably similar favor- 
able basi3>” ? 


The AFL-CIO statement noted 


adopted a resolution declaring that®— 


that one of the major obstacles to 
proper employer-employe relation- 
ships in the government service is 
“the tendency of some elected pub- 
lic officials and administrative of- 
ficials to support and encourage 
company unionism in the form of 
associations of public employes.” 

‘The Executive Council hailed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
“pioneering, successful experience 
in establishing collective bargain- 
ing with workers’ representatives,” 
adding that “unfortunately (it) has 
not been extended throughout the 
federal’ government although some 
progress has been made in the Dept. 
of Interior.” 

The statement added: 

“When the economic weapon of 
the right to strike is prohibited, 
then the employes must have some 
recourse, other than unilateral de- 
cisions by their elected or appointed 
public officials. Such recourse can 


be the use of arbitration.” 
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Meany Welcomes 
Business to Polities 


If business insists on a showdown at the political level, labor js 
willing to fight it out “on that level,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
declared following the Executive Council meeting here. 


At~-a press conference winding up the four-day sessions, the 
federation president: welcomed business into politics. He noted that 


ing money and “if they get into 
politics personally at the precinct 
level, it will wake up the country” 
and help activate labor'as well. He 
added. in reply to a _reporter’s 
query: . z 

“If the showdown must be at 
the political level, let business get 
into it, and let labor get into it 
and fight it out at that level.” 

Meany, in reply to another ques- 
tion, said there is a “pretty for- 
midable drive against labor at this 
time” because professional money- 
raisers and propagandists who were 
defeated in the “right - to - work” 
fight last year are busily raising a 
phony scare that' labor is too pow- 
erful. This factor, plus the “tre- 
mendous influence of business in 
the Administration” and _ labor’s 
stand in support of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision on public 
school integration, has resulted in 
a “ganging up in Congress” and a 
strong anti-labor drive. 


Actions Taken 

Meany announced that the coun- 
cil had taken the following actions 
‘at its final sessions: — 

@ Approved a statement vigor- 
ously protesting a Justice Dept. in- 
dictment of the dadies’ Garment 
Workers and three industry asso- 
ciations for alleged Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act violations as a “grave 
misuse” of the anti-trust laws. 

He told the press conference that 
the ILGWU was “singled out be- 
cause of political considerations” 
and that the “Justice ‘Dept. is not 
free of political thinking or ac- 
tions.” © : 

@ Adopted a statement warning 
the North Carolina Senate seri- 
ously to consider the implications 
of a House-passed bill which would 
prohibit public employes from be- 
longing to trade unions of their 
choosing. (See story this page.) 

@ Approved a request from the 
new officers of the Jewelry Work- 
ers for appointment of an AFL- 
CIO monitor to help supervise its 
affairs and voted financial and or- 
ganizational assistance to help the 
union build back its membership, 
some of which, Meany said, was 
sold on the <“auction block” to 
racketeers by, former leaders of 
the union. 

@ Upheld the recommendation 
of Impartial Umpire David Cole 
that the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers violated the AFL- 
CIO constitution ban against raid- 
ing and should withdraw from seek- 


Union Ban 


the AFL-CIO Executive Council 


it always has been active in spend-® 


ing representation rights at the Be. 


Island, N. Y. The Sheet Metal 
Workers currently represent the ' 
workers at the plant. 

@ Received a report that the 
federal local union of truck driy- 
ers chartered by the federation in 
Puerto Rico has signed a contract 
covering 850 drivers raising hourly 
pay from 90 cents to $1.35 per 
hour with an additional 5 cents on 
Nov. 1. The contract also includes 
four paid holidays plus an addi. 
tional holiday next year and 7 cents 
per hour for a welfare and pension 
fund. (See story this page.) 

@ Referred to a council sub. 
committee composed of Vice Pres. 
idents Walter P. Reuther and 
George M. Harrison charges in- 
volving Communist activities in the 
Packinghouse Workers, with in- 
structions to study the material and 
make a recommendation to the next 
council meeting. 

'@ Scheduled for its next meet. 
ing a report on a bid by the IntL 
Longshoremen’s Association to re- 
affiliate with the AFL-CIO. A sub- 
committee composed of Vice Pres- 
idents Richard Walsh, David Du- 
binsky, Jacob S. Potofsky and Jos- 
eph Curran reported that it has 
held several meetings but has not 
received enough material to make 
a definitive report. The ILA was 
expelled from the former AFL in 
1953 for failure to clean out rack- 
eteer and gangster elements. 

@ Voted to aid the Brewery 
Workers in their fight to turn back 
attacks by the Teamsters in various 
areas of the country. The council 
voted $20,000 to help the union 
and pledged organizational aid. 
(See story this page.) 

@ Approved a campaign to high- 
light traffic safety on a nationwide 
basis next Labor Day. The cam- 
paign will be conducted by the La- 
Lbor Div. of the National Safety 
Council. 

® Voted to support a campaign 
to honor Mrs. Eleanor ‘Roosevelt 
on her 75th birthday this fall. 
This involves a terminal research 


‘cancer center at Denver, Colo. 


@ Called on officials of the Air- 
line Pilots and the Flight ‘Engi 
neers to appear at the next meeting 
of the council to present charges 
on their jurisdictional dispute. 

The next meeting of the council 
will be held at the ILGWU sum- 
mer vacation resort, Unity House, 
Pa., starting Aug. 17. 


N. C. Public Employe 


Bill Mit 


Legislation pending in the North Carolina Legislature drastically 
limiting the right of public employes to belong to unions and render- 
ing such unions impotent “strikes at the very root of our democracy, 


has warned. 


The council blasted a bill, passed 75 to 31 by the State House of 


> 


Representatives, which would: 

@ Prohibit firemen and police- 
men from belonging to any union 
with affiliations extending beyond 
the state. oa 

@ Permit unions of city and 
state employes only with the con- 
sent of the governmental unit in- 
volved. 

@ Where unions are permitted 
by city, county or state govern- 
ments, it would be with the proviso 
that the unions “do not attempt to 
bargain with public officials on 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions.” Union representatives 


would also be barred from han- 
dling employe grievances, 


_ 


@ Exclude public employes 
from_the state’s so-called “right- 
to-work” law so as to permit theif 
discharge for union membership. 

The council urged the State Sen- 
ate to give “serious consideration 
to all possible implications” of the 
House-passed bill, The statement 
pointed to the “ironical” fact that 
enactment of the legislation would 
make it legal for public employes 
to belong to the Communist Party 
or the Ky Klux Klan but would 


employe unions. 


“We hope it will be defeated,” 
the council declared, ° 


lock Instrument Co. plant in Long — 


make illegal the activities of public © 


. 
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ILGWU Battles ‘Mo 


Underworld Seeks to 


Break Dress Strike 


The Ladies’ Garment Workers, on the heels of a bludgeon attack 
on one of its top leaders, has charged the underworld with a cam-~ 
paign of violence and death threats to terrorize the union into aban- 
doning a 15-month-old strike against 10 non-union dress firms. 

The struck firms, the ILGWU charges, are dominated by racket- 


eers. They allegedly have strong® 


Jinks to the notorious international 
crime syndicate whose top leaders 
are being rounded up by the Justice 
Dept. on conspiracy indictments in 
connection with the 1957 gangland 
“convention” at Apalachin, N. Y. 


Hoodlum Attacks 


There were these rapid develop- 
ments in the ILGWU’s war against 
what it calls the “hoodlum influ- 
ence in the garment industry:” 


@ ILGWU Vice Pres. Charles 

S. Zimmerman, 62, general man- 
ager of the union’s Dressmakers 
Joint Council, was blackjacked by 
an unknown assailant in Miami 
Beach, Fla., while attending the 
union’s triennial convention. Five 
stitches were needed to close his 
head wound. Zimmerman is chair- 
man of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee. 
_ Three months earlier his assist- 
ant, Sol Greene, who with Zim- 
merman has been a leader in the 
fight against the 10 racket shops, 
was beaten by three thugs in front 
of his Tenafly, N. J., home and 
hospitalized with severe head in- 
juries. 

@ Three other ILGWU leaders— 
all active in the fight against the 
underworld—received telephoned 
death threats. Among them was 
Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, re- 
gional organizer in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., whose brother, William Lurye, 
was stabbed to death leading a 
New York dress strike a decade 
ago. 


-@ ILGWU Pres. David Dubin- 
sky, angrily pledging that the un- 
ion “will not be intimidated,” has 
demanded that U. S. Atty. Gen. 
William P. Rogers order an “im- 
mediate and thorough” investiga- 
tion of what he called a “growing 
pattern of violence by criminal ele- 
ments in the dress industry.” 


@ Chief Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy of the McClellan special 
Senate committee disclosed that 
public hearings would be held— 
probably in the next 30 days—into 
underworld penetration of the gar- 
ment industry. The committee 
headed by Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.) earlier developed tes- 
timony tending to link a crime 
syndicate to the control of Penn- 


sylvania. and New York dress 
firms. 

The Senate probe is expected 
to revolve around five big names 
in the underworld reputedly at 
the head of the racket empire’s 
“beachhead in the billion-dollar 
garment industry: Thomas (Three 
Finger Brown) Luchese, James — 
Gimmy Doyle) Plumeri, Harry 
(Big Nig Rosen) Stromberg, Ben- 
jamin (Boom Boom) Levine, and 
Abraham (Abe Shea) Chait. 


Although not themselves at 
Apalachin, the five allegedly have 
direct business and family connec- 
tions with a dozen racket kingpins, 
all of them linked to the garment 
industry, who have been named in 
federal indictments charging a con- 
spiracy of silence to thwart gov- 
ernment investigations. 

In his letter to Rogers, Dubinsky 
said the attacks on Zimmerman 
and Greene were “designed to 
frighten and stop this union from 
carrying out its legitimate objec- 
tives” of raising working standards 
in the 10 struck firms to the levels 
prevailing throughout the industry. 

“This planned and repeated use 
of force in an interstate indus- 
try,” he continued, “demands the 
immediate attention of the fed- 
eral authorities. When under- 
world elements centered in New 
York and Pennsylvania reach out 
to Florida and New Jersey to 
carry out their sinister purposes, 
the matter can no longer be of 
concern only to the local authori- 
ties. It is time for the federal 
government to act.” 

The ILGWU, in newspaper ad- 
vertisements in New York and 
Washington, called for community- 
wide action against “hideous brut- 
ality.” - 

In addition to local, state and 
federal law enforcement action, the 
ad said, it is the responsibility of 
retailers not to “subsidize hoodlum- 
ism” by buying their products. 

It called on both retailers and 
consumers to buy only those gar- 
ments carrying the ILGWU union 
label, and said this was the only 
sure way to “recognize garments 
produced under the standards of 
humaneness and decency accepted 
by the overwhelming majority of 
garment firms.” 


Carolina Judge Bans 


Information 


Picketing 


New York—A sweeping injunction has been issued by a South 
Carolina circuit court judge which purports to prevent the Clothing 


Workers from informing union me 


mbers that Wings shirts and Kay- 


nee boys’ wear are not union made. 
Under the terms of the injunction, an ACWA member presum- 


ably could not even tell another® 


unionist in a private conversation 
of the non-union status of Wings 
and Kaynee products. 

The injunction was issued os- 
tensibly to stop informational 
picketing at stores in Buffalo, Bos~ 
ton, Cleveland and Atlanta. 

The Amalgamated has asked for 
Teconsideration by the court and 
Will appeal if-the request is denied. 

Similar injunctions, issued against 
the union before, have ultimately 
been set aside by state supreme 
courts. 

One which was reversed earlier 
this year by the Ohio Supreme 
Court was an injunction by a Cuya- 
hoga County court restraining an 
educational picketing campaign 


and retailer, Richman Brothers Co. 


The Ohio court ruled that state 
courts cannot interfere in peaceful 
labor disputes in interstate com- 
merce because these are under the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


The union pointed out that the 
South Carolina injunction pur- 
ported not only to forbid picket- 
ing anywhere in the United 
States but also prohibited any 
ACWA staff member from ver- 
bally asking any consumer or 
fellow trade unionist not to buy 
Wings or Kaynee products. 


This, the union contended, is a 
violation of the Bill of Rights pro- 


against a non-union manufacturer 


tection of free speech, 


i 
» 


a court order to end the strike. 


‘(Continued from Page 1) 
blacklists of active union members 
they said would not be rehired “un- 
der any conditions,” and alternated 
between sending telegrams to other 
workers telling them they have been 
fired and appealing to them to re- 
turn to work. 


Union officials say 90 percent 
of the original strikers are still 
on the picket lines despite the 
job threats. They have been 
joined by a number of strike- 
breakers who quit in disgust 
when they learned their wages 
would be as low as $31 for a 40- 
hour week. a 


Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
and Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz 
|headed a 10-member committee 
from the New York City AFL- 
CIO presenting the union’s case to 
the mayor’s fact-finding panel. 
With them were six rank-and-file 
workers — one from each of the 


(Continued from Page 1) 
headed by Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.) would broaden the 
scope of the inquiry sufficiently 
to dig into what the TWUA has 
repeatedly branded a “conspir- 
acy to destroy old, established 
unions in the South.” 

The beating and knifing of 
Barker and Chupka took place 
against the backdrop of a three- 
week-old strike of 350 TWUA 
members at the Fitzgerald Mills 
Corp. The walkout began May 12 
when both sides deadlocked over 
the terms of a new contract. 

Arbitration an Issue 


The union had been asking a 


the company coupled an offer of a 
5-cent hike with insistence on elim- 
inating the present arbitration 
clause and the checkoff of union 
dues. 4 


Shortly after the strike began, the 
company obtained an injunction 
limiting pickets to four at each 
plant gate. A dozen Georgia high- 
way patrolmen, augmented by spe- 
cially-deputized ‘sheriffs,’ have 
been assigned to the community at 
the request of Fitzgerald authori- 


ties to prevent disorders, 


10-cent hourly wage increase, and} 


BALLOTS CAST by striking New York hospital workers, who rejected 1,784 to 14 a management 
proposal to return to work without union recognition, are held up by Pres. Leon J. Davis (left) and 
Vice Pres. William Taylor of Local 1199, Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union. Davis and Busi- 
ness Agent George Goodman were later given fines and 15-day jail terms for refusing to comply with 


struck hospitals—- who gave the 
panel a first-hand account of work- 
ing conditions without a union. 


The panel is headed by William 
H. Davis, nationally-known media- 
tor, and includes Aaron Horvitz, 
who is a member of the Atomic 
Energy Labor Relations Panel, and 
Joseph P. McMurray, former State 
Housing Commissioner. 


The hospital strike—calling for 
support of exploited Puerto Rican 
and Negro workers who comprise 
85 percent of the workers—has ce- 
mented labor unity in New York, 
Van Arsdale told the City AFL- 
CIO Council, which was formed 
four months ago through merger 
of the former AFL and CIO cen- 
tral bodies. 


Three trucks have been kept 
busy picking up contributions of 
food for the strikers, most of whom 
existed on a hand-to-mouth basis 
on the meager salaries paid by the 
hospitals 


In Henderson, meanwhile, 400 
bayonet-armed North Carolina na- 
tional guardsmen—assured by the 
legislature of enough funds to keep 
them operating—were on duty as 
the strike-bound Harriet-Hender- 
son Cotton Mills resumed opera- 
tion of its third shift. 

It was the first time since the 
1,100 members of TWUA Locals 
578 and 584 walked off the job 
Nov. 17, 1958, that the mills were 
back in full operation. 


Just before third-shift strike- 
breakers reported for work, the 
North Carolina General Assem- 
bly passed a bill appropriating 
$750,000 to keep the national 
guard in Henderson until No- 
vember. 


TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
charged the legislators with “delib- 
erately assisting” the textile firm 
in its efforts to “break the strike.” 

He reminded the legislators that 
Gov. Luther D. Hodges (D) had 
arranged a settlement of the six- 
month-old dispute several weeks 
ago, Only to have company Pres. 
John D. Cooper repudiate the 
agreement. The TWUA president 
said the legislature’s action was “a 
strange way w@ seward Cooper for 


? ’-Linked Violence - 


Hospital Strikers Defy Blacklist, 
Jail Threats in Recognition Fight 


At latest count, 70 local un- 
ions and 25 internationals had 
sent cash contributions to help 
the strikers meet emergency 
needs. Aid has also come from 
non-affiliated organizations, such 
as the Uniformed Firemen’s Of- 
ficers’ Association, which voted 
a $1,000 donation. 

Nurses in the struck hospitals 
have contributed food and money 
to demonstrate their sympathy with 
the strikers. 

A unique feature in each of the 
six hospital strike headquarters is 
the presence of a trained social 
worker to help strikers meet wel- 
fare and emergency problems. At 
several hospitals, social workers © 
participated in the strike from the 
beginning. A number of others 
are respecting the picket line, de- 
spite threats by the hospitals that. 
it would cost them. their jobs. 

Members of more than a score 
of unions have ‘marched on the 
picket lines to demonstrate their 

support of the hospital workers. 


Anti-Union Attacks Flare in South 
As Thugs Knife 2 TWUA Staffers 


his double-cross” of the governor. 


No Prosecution 


In another development, the Jus- 
tice Dept. has indicated there will 


bor no prosecution of a charge, 


rought by the union, that Harriet- 
Henderson importation of scabs 
from out of state constituted a vio- 
lation of the Byrnes Act. 

The law prohibits transporting 
strikebreakers across a state line 
for the purpose of preventing law- 
ful picketing by violence or threats 
of violence. o3" 

The TWUA, in filing a com- 
plaint with the U.S. attorney in 
Raleigh, had charged that strike- 
breakers recruited in nearby Vir- 
ginia arrived in Henderson in 
convoys of automobiles and 
brandishing pistols and rifles. 

A Justice Dept. spokesman said 
a Federal Bureau of Investigation 
inquiry discloséd no violation of 
federal law. 

Earlier, the Justice Dept.’s Civil 
Rights Div. had investigated com- 
plaints that Payton’s and Beame’s 
civil rights had been violated by 
the unprovoked attacks. A finding 
that the FBI had uncovered no 
violation of federal law was made 


in both instances. 
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et the Roof Atrer Ta Heads’! 


U.S. Regulation Urged 


On Radiati 


on Hazards 


“We take the firm position that it is desirable for the federal 
government to assume more responsibility for protection of workers 
and the general public from radiation hazards,” the AFL-CIO has 


told Congress. 


This is a direct challenge to Chamber of Commerce testimony 


that “virtually all” atomic energy‘ 


regulation “should be transferred 
to the states.” 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy is considering an Admin- 
istration “states’ rights” proposal 
to give states a greater role in 
regulation of atomic energy and 
radiation control. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Jack 
Curran charged that the states 
have failed to show the “desire 
and ability to assume adequate re- 
sponsibility over the health, safety 
and workmen’s compensation as- 
pects of the atomic energy field.” 

Curran said the proposal re- 
fiects the Administration’s attempt 
to sidetrack action on national 
problems such as unemployment, 
housing, education and resources 
development by waiting for the 
States to act. 

He described the proposed 
legislation, providing for grad- 
wally increased state jurisdiction, 
as “a decompression chamber to 
enable the federal government to 
escape necessary responsibilities 
in a field vitally important to 
every citizen.” 

The AFL-CIO legislative rep- 
resentative pointed out that states 


Job Chances 
For °59 Grads 
‘Favorable’ 


The job outlook for the college 
class of 1959 is “generally favor- 
able,” according to Labor Sec. 
James P, Mitchell's annual open 
letter to graduates. 

Independent newspaper surveys 
tended to agree that more jobs 
would be available than last year, 
but painted a somewhat less op- 
timistic pictufe than Mitchell. 

The record class of 400,000 grad- 
uates is the chief dampener, these 
Surveys say. Work chances are 
more plentiful for those in the 
sciences and e: for school 
teachers at all levels. Employers 
are also being much more selec- 
tive, according to reports. 

The record numbers, varied fields 
and employer selectivity led the 
Wall Street Journal to conclude that 
many graduates would have “a 
‘tough time” getting work in their 
field of interest. 

_. Mitchell and others agreed that 
starting pay for men with bach- 
elor’s degrees would average about 
$425 a month, sa tS more than 
last year. 


have not taken any action to con- 
trol radiation hazards from x-ray 
machines, the largest man-made 
radiation source. 

Curran proposed legislation to 
“establish a sound, overall federal 
program dealing with radiation 
health and safety, with adequate 
enforceable standards which pro- 
tect workers and the general pub- 
a. 

He said such legislation should 
cover “all natural and man-made 
sources of radiation, including nu- 
clear fallout, and should plainly 
state that the federal government 
has constitutionally preempted the 
entire field.” 

Curran advocated placing au- 
thority for health and safety pro- 
grams in the atomic energy field 
in the Health, Education & Wel- 
fare Dept. 

- Assurance that workers and 
the public are protected from 
radiation hazards, he declared, 

“can only come from the kind of 
federal program and _ federal 
standards that provide protection 
adequately and uniformly, and 

not varying from state to state.” 

The Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman, William A. McAdams, 
a General Electric Co. official, said 
responsibility for atomic energy 
regulations should be assigned to 
the states as soon as possible be- 
cause “the states are concerned 
with and interested in the develop- 
ment of a climate in which their 
citizens can engage in industry to 
their benefit.” 


Fund Hike Urged 
For Labor Dept. 


The AFL-CIO has urged the Sen- 
ate to vote additional funds neces- 
sary for the Labor Dept. to crack 
down on wage-hour chiselers and 
provide up-to-date information on 
trends in collective bargaining 
agreements. 

The Administration’s budget re- 
quest in these areas, Legislative 
Rep. Hyman H. Bookbinder told 
an Appropriations subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.) is “not adequate to do the 
job.” 

Testifying on both the Labor 
Dept. and Health, Education and 
Welfare appropriations, Bookbind- 
er urged the subcommittee to sup- 
port the action of the House in 
raising the President’s budget for 
the National Institutes of Health 
by $50 million, 


Sent to. Fn eo 


Hie in the area of public housing— 


similar Senate-passed measure, 


160. 


House Defies Ike Veto Threat, 
Votes $2 Billion Housing Bill 


A liberal-backed $2.1 billion omnibus housing bill, passed - overwhelmingly by the House, ha 
been sent to a conference committee to adjust differences between its provisions and those of , 


The House ignored the threat of a presidential vete, raised by spokesmen for a ‘conservative Re. 


publican-Southern Democrat opposition, in passing the measure by a one-sided margin of 261 to 
The vote was short of the® 


two-thirds majority that would be 
needed to override a veto. 


Wary on Public Housing 
Both the House and Senate ver- 
sions call for outlays totaling $2.1 
billion for slum clearance, urban 
renewal, college housing and mili- 
tary housing. Major differences 


with the House measure calling for 
140,000 public housing units over 
the next four years, as contrasted 
with only 51,000 in the Senate ver- | 
sion. 

The other key difference is an 
amendment tacked on during the 
House floor debate which would 
bar the federal government from 
making commitments to spend 
the housing funds contained in 
the bill without first getting the 
annual approval of appropria- 
tions in succeeding Congresses. 

This amendment, part of a move 
by House conservatives to slow 
down long-range legislation by giv- 
ing Congress repeated opportuni- 
ties to cut back on spending, is 
expected to be opposed by senators 
on the joint conference committee. 

Both versions of the omnibus 
heusing bill go far beyond Pres. 
Eisenhower’s recommendations. 
The Administration had asked for 


and the Airline Dispatchers. 


Air Fininas Foraininetiook | 
To Fly Military Cargoes 


Chicago—aA longstanding union policy of flying military 
cargo regardless of labor disputes with commercial airlines 
has been formalized in an agreement with Pan-American 
World Airways, the Air Line Pilots’ Union said here. 

The no-strike pledge on operations “essential to national 
defense” has been made part of the regular bargaining con- 
tracts between Pan-Am and the Pilots, the Flight Engineers 


A top union official recalled his flying days when union 
pilots without a second thought flew cargo to Korea despite 
a strike on one airline against commercial operations. 

Despite the union practice, the Military Air Transport Sery- 
eds tis irc Sprutiinsnsign has: Soongaet aseaalilin aicctlinn 
‘the commercial transport of military carge. 


newal, college and military hous- 
ing, and had demanded an end to 
public housing. 

In an effort to prevent a presi- 
dential veto, Congress included in 
the measure a $6 billion increase 
in the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration’s authority to insure home 
mortgages. Eisenhower had urged 
prompt congressional approval of 
such legislation, warning of a pos- 
sible slowdown of home building 
unless the FHA’s depleted insur- 
ance authority was replenished. 

Named to the joint conference 


only $1.45 billion for urban re- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


other than those Pcttnitoad out- 
lawed. 

The AFL-CIO analysis point- 
ed out that the federation has 
“repeatedly declared its deter- 
mination” to seek a law aiding 
the honest trade union movement 
in its long fight on corruption. 

“The most effective means of 
achieving this desirable goal is 
through reporting and disclosure 
legislation,” the analysis continued. 
This “goldfish bowl” concept 
“places reliance on the fact that 
few crooks would be bold enough 
to operate in the public view.” 
The Senate bill instead is “pri- 
marily aimed at regulation of the 
internal affairs of unions” and “in 
the name of democracy” would 
deny democratic rights of union 
self-government, the analysis de- 
clared. 

‘Invitation to Litigation’ 

In the so-called “bill of rights” 
added through amendment by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), the 
measure would invite “dissidents to 
disrupt meetings” and constitute 
“an invitation to litigation, a fer- 
tile source of conflict between state 
and federal law.” 

It would be “an improper inter- |‘ 
ference, in perhaps unintended 
ways,” with legitimate union activi- 
ties and would carry “a threat of 
probably unconstitutional criminal 
sanctions,” the analysis continues. 

The bill applies a broad fiduciary 
concept for union officers and em- 
ployes that shows “a complete lack 
of understanding” of how unions 


operate, opens the way for law- 
suits before union remedies for 


committee were Senators John J. 


“requirements and obligations one 
on top of the other.” 

“Violation of the bill’s vague 
and general provisions,” the 
analysis says, “casts the shadow 
of penitentiary walls over every 
officer, making him criminally 
responsible for proper disposi- 
tion of union funds even though 
he may act in good faith.” 

The bill is also an “administra- 
tive monstrosity,” the analysis 
states, with sections enforceable by 
many different agents, and contain- 
ing “complicated, overlapping, con- 
flicting and ambiguous provisions,” 
and “severe federal criminal penal- 
ties apply haphazardly to many pro- 
visions.” 

“From the standpoint of a pub- 
lic official, it is a mess. From the 
standpoint of unions and union 
officials covered by it, its cumula- 
tive effects could be tyrannous,” 

Penalties ‘Fantastic’ 

The criminal penalties are of 
“fantastic severity and reach.” A 
local official who “had a drunkard 
thrown out of meeting” may go to 
jail for two years, and so may an 
employer who threatens to fire a 
worker for asking an NLRB pre- 
hearing election. 


are so broad that U.S. attorneys 
‘are unlikely to prosecute under 
or the federal courts to uphold con- 
victions.” 

The analysis states that the 
bill also contains a_ provision 
“unique in Anglo-American leg- 
islation” prohibiting a union or 
employer from paying or ad- 
vancing “the costs of defense of 
any officer indicted for viola- 
tion” under any provision. This 
suggests simply “a quest for new 


grievances are exhausted, and piles 


devices for hampering the nor- 


The blanket criminal provisions- 


Sparkman (D-Ala.), J. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.), Paul H. Dou. 
glas (D-IlL), Joseph S. Clark @. 
Pa.), Harrison A. Williams, Jr, 
(D-N. J.), Edmund S. Muskie 
(D-Me.), Homer E. Capehart @. 
Ind.), Wallace F. Bennett (R-Utah) 
and Prescott Bush (R-Conn.). 

Representatives appointed to the 
committee include Brent Spence 
(D-Ky.), Paul Brown (D-Ga), 
Wright Patman (D-Tex.), Albert 
Rains (D-Ala.), Gordon L. Mc. 
Donough (R-Calif.), William B, 
Widnall (R-N. J.), and Perkins 
Bass (R-N.-H.). 


Dangers, Weaknesses in Senate 


Labor Bill Assailed by Federation 


mal and proper operations of 
unions and union officers.” 


Employer Sins Ignored 
The analysis declares that the 
bill “virtually ignores” the “many 
instances of improper conduct by 
employers and their ‘middlemen’ 
and their participation in corrupt 
behavior.” 


Unions must report “all ex- 
penditures,” but employers “only 
certain types” of anti - union 
spending. Embezzlement of un- 
ion funds is made a federal 
crime but not the embezzlement 
of company funds; prison is pro- 
vided for union officials who em- 
bezzle joint union - management 
trust funds but not for employ- 
er trustees. 

The restrictions on informational 
picketing amount to a “limited 
ban,” allowing an employer to 
claim an unfair labor practice at 
a mere “threat” to picket. 

Even worse, the analysis says, 
by merely recognizing a union an 
employer can: block picketing by 
another union even if the first or- 
ganization is corrupt and a contract 
is collusive. : 

The provisions could “serve 
to protect racketeers by encour- 
aging deals between corrupt em- 
ployers and racketeers preying 00 
the union movement.” - 

The Senate bill, the analysis 
states, also weakened the original 
language of the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
on the voting rights of fired “eco 
nomic strikers” in NLRB elections 
—a right that “even the Adminis 
tration had agreed” should be ree 


ognized without qualification. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MAY 30, 3959. 


AFL-CIO Ana ysis of Senate Labor Bill 


After the Executive Council declared on May 20 that 
it will not Support the labor-management bill in the form 
in which it passed the Senate but would renew its fight 
for a proper anti-corruption measure in the House, the 
AFL-CIO issued an analysis of weaknesses and dangers 
in the Senate-passed bill. Excerpts of the text of the 
analysis follow: 

HE AFL-CIO HAS REPEATEDLY declared its 

determination to seek legislation which would aid 
the honest trade union movement in the elimination 
of corruption from labor-management affairs. 

The AFL-CIO has reiterated its belief that the most 
effective means of achieving this desirable goal is 
through reporting and disclosure legislation—‘“the gold- 
fish bowl” concept which places reliance on the fact 
that few crooks would be bold enough to operate in 
the public view. 

The bill which passed the Senate, is, however, a bill 
primarily aimed at regulation of internal affairs of trade 
unions in burdensome and harassing detail... . 


| ipa a in Title I of the measure are these 
facts demonstrated. The provisions in Title I 
would constitute (a) an invitation to dissidents to dis- 
rept union meetings, (b) an invitation to litigation, 
(c) a fertile source of conflict between federal and state 
Jaw, (d) am improper interference, in perhaps unin- 
tended ways, with legitimate union activities, and (e) 
a threat of probably unconstitutional criminal sanc- 
tions. 


Despite the fact that union constitutions universally ~ 


spell out the rights of trade union citizenship in docu- 
ments drafted by the members themselves, adopted 
by the members themselves, revised from time to time 
by the members themselves to meet specific situations, 
the Senate bill seeks to spell out certain rights, make 
them the basis for civil action and criminal prosecu- 
tion in federal courts. .-. . 

Workers already have well-established remedies un- 
der state laws under which union constitutions are 
enforceable as a contract. By providing additional 
remedies in the federal courts while retaining the pres- 
ent remedies, Title I will inevitably lead to conflict 
between state and federal courts and would provide 
union members or unscrupulous lawyers with an invi- 
tation to shop around among the courts for the most 
favorable forum... . 


THE BILL GUARANTEES “equal rights” to all 
. - - While the broad guarantee of “equal 


members. 
rights” is subject to reasonable rules and regulations in 
the union’s constitution and by-laws, unfortunately no 
one can tell what is a reasonable rule or regulation until 
the matter is litigated. A series of conflicting legal 
determinations by various courts in various jurisdictions 
would be certain to arise before, some years hence, a 
final decision were handed down by the Supreme Court. 

The bill prescribes the methods by which dues may 
be charged and assessments imposed. 
is assumed to mean what its proponents said they 
thought it meant, it actually permits changes in dues 
and assessments in every way in which unions gen- 
erally change dues or levy assessments, except action 
by a general executive board, the union’s top govern- 
ing body... . 

The bill requires “written specific charges in all cases 
of union discipline.” How specific is not described. 
-.+ The bill requires a “full and fair hearing.” What 
is a full and fair hearing? In local union trials the 
entire local membership acts as a trial body. Is that an 
Impartial body? Do the officers have to disqualify 
themselves in order to provide a “fair hearing”? . . . 

TRADE UNION MEMBERS have themselves de- 
termined methods of operating under union rules and 
tegulations which they themselves have established, 
This is the very essence of the democratic procedure. 

Yet in the name of democracy, the so-called “bill 
of rights” while reflecting no understanding of the 
method of union operation and little appreciation for 
the fullness of trade union democracy, would legislate 
Testrictions which would create anarchy in the trade 
Union movement and frustrate the very union respon- 
sibilities sought in other sections of the bill. 


+ —The bill would apply and implement a broad 


_ fiduciary concept for union officers and employes. 
demonstrates a complete lack of understanding 

of the way the labor movement must operate. There 
‘sno proper analogy between a labor union and a cor- 
Poration or bank. The principles underlying . . . stock- 


holders’ suits, which are reflected in the bill, can be 
broadly applied to the relationships between union mem- 


and their organizations only at the risk of doing 
fnormous damage to the . . . conduct of union business. 

ere are a number of other objections to these 
So-called “fiduciary” provisions. In the first place, 
there are no qualifying phrases or provisos which re- 
quire a member to exhaust his remedies within the 
wnion against expenditures of which he disapproves, 


.*Xcept a requirement that he must give the union or its 


Officers four calendar months in which to bring court 


If the section . 


action against an offending union officer, representa- 
“tive or employee. . .. 

AN EVEN MORE SERIOUS objection to this pro- 
vision, however, is the fact that it really has no place 
in a carefully conceived and properly drafted statute. 
A proper bill would place primary reliance upom the 
disclosure of improper expenditures of union money 
and conflicts of imterest, and for this purpose require 
detailed reports from unions and their officers and rep- 
resentatives.. Here again requirements and obligations 
are piled one on top of the other... . 

Violation of the bill’s vague and general provisions 
casts the shadow of penitentiary walls over every offi- 
cer, representative and employe who handles union 
funds by making him criminally responsible for the 
proper disposition of union funds even though he may 
act in good faith with respect to such funds and may 
have no —iotive of personal gain or profit in their dis- 
bursement. . . . 


—tThe bill contains a definition of union “member” 
” and “member in good standing.” These terms 

include not only any person who has fulfilled, but any 
person who has “tendered the lawful requirements for 
membership.” 

This provision is a survival from the original Me- 
Clellan “bill of rights” amendment... . 

THE RETENTION of this provision in the bill 
virtually destroys the right and authority of unions to 
determine for themselves who are to be admitted as 
members. Communists, agents-provocateurs, company 
spies working for employers or employer “middlemen,” 
instigators of “wildcat” strikes and dual unionists are 
given statutory protection by this provision against ef- 
forts by unions to protect themselves from subversive 
and other elements seeking to weaken or destroy them. 

The AFL-CIO firmly believes that membership in 
unions ought not be denied to otherwise eligible em- 
ployes for arbitrary or discriminatory reasons. It does 
not believe, however, that federal legislation which 
would seriously undermine the legitimate rights and re- 
sponsibilities of unions is an appropriate or necessary 
answer. 


4,—The bill is an administrative monstrosity. Some 

parts are to be enforced by the Dept. of Labor 
through administrative proceedings. Some parts are to 
be enforced by the Dept. of Labor through the institu- 
tion of suits in the federal courts. Some parts are to 
be enforced through newly created private rights of 
action in the federal courts. There are complicated, 
overlapping, conflicting and ambiguous provisions as 
to the future status of state administrative and judicial 
remedies with respect to various of the matters covered 
by the federal bill. Severe federal criminal penalties 
for violation of particular provisions are sprinkled 
throughout the bill; and general provisions for federal 
criminal penalties apply haphazardly to many of the 
bill’s provisions. Finally, the bill still contains traces 
of its original reliance on public reporting and dis- 
closure as a sanction. 

. . . From the standpoint of a public official seeking 
to administer the bill, it is a mess. From the stand- 
point of unions and union officials covered by it, its 
cumulative effects could be tyrannous. 


&—The bill imposes criminal penalties of fantastic 
severity and reach. A local union president who 
has a drunkard thrown out of a union meeting, under 
the bill, may be subject to imprisonment for two years 
and a fine of $10,000. An employer who threatens 
to fire an employe for petitioning the labor board for 
a prehearing election may be subject to the same pen- 
alties. : 
That these results may not have been intended does 
not alter the bill’s language, or afford any basis for 
supporting it.... 

The blanket criminal provisions purporting to safe- 
guard members’ rights are indeed so broad that they 
tend to defeat their own purpose. United States at- 
torneys are unlikely to prosecute under or the federal 
courts to uphold convictions under these broad pro- 
visions. ... 


6-o with its fantastic criminal provisions, 
the bill contains a provision, unique in Anglo- 
American legislation, that no union or employer may 
pay or advance the costs of defense of any officer in- 
dicted for violation of the bill. Thé union president 
who has the drunkard ejected or the corporate officer 
who threatens the employe for petitioning for an elec- 
tion is on his own; the union or corporation may not 
even supply legal defense; and this is true even if the 
claimed violation of the bill rests on doubtful con- 
struction of disputed language or was openly engaged 
in at the direction of the top governing body of the 
union (or corporation) for the purpose of inviting a 
test suit. There would be no objection to a ban on a 
union’s paying the defense costs of officers charged, 
for example, with embezzlement, but this bill’s broad 
provision suggests simply a quest for new devices for 


hampering the normal and proper operations of unions 
and unidn officers. . ee 
a —Another serious objection to the bill is its failure 
to deal adequately and equitably with improper 
activities of employers and their “middlemen” as well 
as with unethical conduct on the part of union officers 
and employes. Virtually, the only obligation that the 
bill imposes on employers and other persons acting on 
their behalf is to file with the Secretary of Labor reports 
on certain limited types of anti-union expenditures. . .. 
THE BILL REQUIRES unions to report all of their 
expenditures to the Secretary of Labor; employers must 
report only certain types of anti-union expenditures. 
Embezzlement of the funds of unions, but not the funds 
of employers engaged in industries affecting interstate 
commerce, is made a federal crime by the bill. 
Bonding is required of union personnel who handle 
funds “of a trust in which such organization is inter- 
ested.” This would apparently apply to a joint em- 
ployer-union trust. Yet only the union personnel are 
required to be covered under the terms of this provi- 
sion, and no mention is made of employer personnel 
who might also be handling the funds of the trust. 
These discriminations im the bill are unfair and un- 
equitable. If improper conduct by unions or their 
officers or employes is to be made subject to Getailed 
reporting and heavy penalties, so too should improper 
and anti-union behavior by employers and their middle- 


men. 

. bill contains a provision which amounts to a 
” limited ban on recognition and organizational 

picketing. 

Under the latest interpretation by the courts of 
present law, peaceful primary picketing that is either 
recognitional or organizational is not an unfair labor 
practice unless it seeks to force an employer to bar- 
gain with one union after another union has been certi- 
fied under the Act. Under this bill: 

1. The mere “threat” to picket in violation of the 
section would be an unfair labor practice. So categor- 
izing every idle commentsthat may be made by a union 
representative while dealing with an employer is en- 
tirely too stringent and unrealistic. 

2. An employer can in effect prevent picketing sim- 
ply by recognizing another union. This is true so long 
as there is no actual violation of the act (frequently 
difficult to prove), and so long as a representation ques- 
tion is barred, for example, by an election during the 
previous year or by an outstanding contract. Certifica- 
tion of the other union is not necessary. Such a pro- 
vision gives entirely too much power to the employer 
in the choice of his employes’ bargaining representa- 
tive. It could serve to protect racketeers by encour- 
aging and protecting collusive deals between corrupt 
employers and racketeers preying upon the union move- 
ment. 

3. An election within the preceding nine months 
automatically bars any picketing by an uncertified 
minority union, regardless of whether the union was 
forced to a too-quick election, or regardless even of 
whether the union participated in the election. .. . 


—The right of strikers to vote-in representation 
elections has been weakened. Even the Admin- 
istration had agreed that economic strikers should be 
given the right to vote without qualification. Accord- 
ing to the bill which passed the Senate, however, their 
right to vote may be watered down by the NLRB in 
ways which are not spelled out and cannot yet be 
assessed. 

Furthermore, under the new wording of the bill it is 
possible that even the voting rights of workers striking 
in protest against an employer’s unfair labor practices 
could be adversely affected. It has long been estab- 
lished that such strikers have an unquestioned right 
to vote in representation elections. 


19 —trical of the unfair and burdensome man- 

ner in which the bill delves into internal oper- 
ations of trade unions is the manner in which filing 
exemption of local unions is handled. 

The AFL-CIO has repeatedly pointed out that un- . 
paid, volunteer officers of small local unions whose 
treasuries are equally small, should not be required to 
file detailed financial reports with the Secretary of. 
Labor unless there was reason to believe that corrup- 


_ tion exists. ... 


Common sense dictates that there should be a blanket 
exemption of local unions of less than 200 people or 
small treasuries, with the Secretary of Labor having 
the power, when he believes corruption exists, to can- 
cel this exemption. 

5 CONCLUSION 

This statement does not purport to cover all of the 
objections of the AFL-CIO to the unworkable provi- 
sions and the weaknesses and dangers in the bill that 
passed the Senate. Objectionable provisions, such as 
some in the election section of the bill, and serious 
errors in draftsmanship, will also be discussed in Pres, 
Meany’s testimony before the House committee. 
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Where Are the ‘Protectors’? 


_ OVERRIDING CONCERN .of anti-labor congressmen: and 


senators for the “democratic rights” of: union members appar- 

ently doesn’t extend to Henderson, N. C. pl pan ttse Es 

While the congressional reactionaries fashion new devices to pro- 
tect union members from the labor “bosses,” 400 North Carolina 
National Guardsmen are protecting an employer's strikebreaking 
operation with bayonets directed at the same union members for 
whom crocodile tears are being shed in Washington. 

The North Carolina General Assembly—which also presumably 
believes in “democratic rights” of union members and the necessity 
to protect them—has voted $750,000 to keep the Guardsmen at 
the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills through November so the em- 
ployer can run scabs into the plant. 

Despite protests that federal funds are being used to supply the 
Guardsmen with arms and equipment, not one of the Washington 
protectors of the democratic rights of union members has uttered 
a muted syllable in protest. 

There can be only one conclusion—union members must be 
“protected” but not when they are engaged in bitter combat to 
save their wage scales and living standards from attacks by em- 
ployers who are out to bust a union. , 


oe 
A Victory—So Far 
ABOR AND LIBERAL forces won a major fight when the 
House of Representatives broke the conservative-reactionary 
coalition and voted a housing bill capable of meeting the critical 
shelter problems facing the nation. i 

Before funeral arrangements are made for the Dixiecrat-Old 
Guard GOP coalition, which fought strenuously to cripple and 
scuttle the measure, it is necessary to examine the specific issue 
involved. 

Cities throughout the nation are facing housing blight, slums 
and shortages of homes geared to the pocketbooks of average 
families. There is a recognized need for public housing units, 
urban renewal and slum clearance that overrides any ingrained 
conservative philosophy of “spending” or balanced budgets. 

It is the same need that converted the late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
into an advocate of public housing in 1949. 

It was on this specific issue—and this issue alone—that the 
coalition failed. It is unfortunately still alive and kicking on a 
number of other vital issues, alive enough perhaps to block effec- 
tive congressional action. 

In light of this situation the President would be badly advised 
if he vetoed the measure now in a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. He may have the votes to sustain a veto, but the House 
action clearly indicates that an Eisenhower veto will be a veto of 
the nation’s politically expressed desires for housing. 


Top Priority—Defense 


§ penny AFL-CIO UNIONS and Pan American World Airways 
have incorporated into their standard collective bargaining 
agreements the unions’ long-standing policy of keeping national 
defense flights in the air even if commercial operations are checked 
by a labor dispute. 

The agreement demonstrates anew labor’s dedication to the wel- 
fare of the nation, its commitment to building a strong America and 
its willingness to make its own contribution even where the self- 
interest of its members are involved. 

Congratulations to all parties to the agreement for giving top 
priority to the nation’s defense needs. 
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NLRB Chairman Hits Employer 


Campaigns to Thwart Unions 


An unusually frank appraisal of the position 
of some companies to thwart union organization 
is contained in a recent speech by Boyd Lee- - 
dom, chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, to the Florida Bar at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Excerpts follow: ~ 


W HILE IT IS the official position of manage- 
ment to support the concept of collective 
bargaining by employes, great segments of em- 
ployers, as evidenced by case after case coming 
before us involving union elections in the business 
and industrial plants of the country, take every 
legal step possible—and many employers over- 
reach legality—to thwart their employes’ efforts 
to organize even when the union involved is a 
respectable, decent union. 

And some employers harbor the thought, I-am 
sure, that there is no such thing as a decent union 
unless it might be one dominated by their own 
companies. 

I am troubled by the philosophy still present 
among some employers, in this state as well as 
others, of avoiding dealing with a union even at 
the expense of going out of business. The extent 
to which it has manifested itself, especially among 


ponder this problem. 

I RAISE THE question as to whether respon- 
sible management should in good faith accept by 
word and deed the principle of collective bargain- 
ing and, by wholehearted cooperation with em- 
ployes and the representatives of their choice, take 
the initiative in turning the dog-eat-dog philosophy 
that prevails in many places between organized 
labor and employers into a relationship of real 
teamwork, 

In the very nature of things, management 
cannot expect to make the unions over. Man- 
agement will do well to correct its own failings 
in this heated area. The same is, of course, 
true of the unions; but obviously if I were to 
talk to you today of the shortcomings of the 
unions I would only add fuel to a fire that 
seems at times now to be almost out of control. 
I reserve that for discussions with union groups. 

I suggest to you that the basic principle of our 
present federal law, which recognizes the work- 
er’s right to organize in dealing with his employer, 
or not to join with others so to deal, is here to 
stay and that it is right and just; and that the 
alternative would be a backward step ultimately 
subjectin« all workers to the paternalism of their 


employers. 


smaller business establishments, has made me _ 


SINCE HOSTILITY IS likely to beget hostil- 


_ity, I raise the question as to whether this attitude 


may in turn be at least partly responsible for un- 
ion conduct that many people regard as quite uns 
reasonable even though lawful. It is quibbling 
to embrace the abstract principle of collective 
bargaining and then fight tooth and nail to deny 
it to one’s own employes. 

_ When our businesses and industries of com- 
mon characteristics seem ‘to find it good and 
necessary to join together to solve their com- 
mon problems and advance their common pur- 
poses, and delegate all sorts of specialized func- 
tions to agents of their choice, it seems difficult 
to find a valid objection to workers’ concerted 
action through agents of their choice. 


The National Labor Relations Board was not 
created to assist unions in their organizational ef- 
forts. Most of you, of course, know that we act 
as an umpire to see that the rules are followed. 
But there seem to be some lawyers who do not 


disabuse their client’s concept of the labor board. 


as an integral part of a devilish scheme to put 
some union in charge of his business, 


OUR MAIN PURPOSE, encompassed in our 
enforcement of all the provisions of the national 
Labor Management Relations Act, is to see to it, 
on charges duly filed, that the heart of the act, 
Sec. 7, is made effective. This section guarantees 
an employe the right to join or not to join a 
union free of coercion from both his employer and 
the unions. 


But many employers, and apparently some of 
their attorneys, seem to feel it is still their God- 
given right to determine unilaterally what is 
best for their employes, and that unions and 
the board are usurpers of that right, which 
usurpation can be met only by keeping the 
union out at all costs. 


I think none of us knows exactly what has 
made America what she is. But we do know 
many of the parts that make up her system, 
Among them are opportunity for private initia 
tive, private ownership of property, the investment 
of private capital for profit, and a trade unioa 
‘movement, the heart of which is the right of 
workers to bargain collectively. 

No American should recklessly or surreptt 
tiously attack any known ingredient of our Sy* 
tem, for the part attacked may be the key @ 
such success as we have attained, 
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Morgan Says: 


( This column. is Be es from Kee nightly 
broadéasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 

gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


fs Ree STRONGEST and most prominent indi- 
vidual member of the. Eisenhower team is 
dead. John Foster Dulles was obstinate to the 
end. The stamina of this man, whether in 
fighting cancer or a contest in. the cold war, 
approached the phenome- : 
nal. 

He was never a warm, 
popular figure but the flood 
of tributes and condolences 
flowing into Washington 
from most corners of the 


nary, and since his place in 
history is still sharply de- 
bated and will befor a long Sere 
time to come, much of this Morgan 
sentiment must have been inspired by his valiance 
ina losing battle. He was, for once, the underdog. 
This is not meant to demean his importance on 
the international scene or to deny him the praise 
that he deserves. At such a time of sorrowing, 
however, praise can become so contagiously ful- 


some that it loses its meaning and distorts sur- | 
.rounding circumstances, There are those who ad-_ 
mire his qualities of courage and self-sacrifice but 


Vandercook Says: 


Were Not Out of the Woods Yet 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


~o™ THAT UNEMPLOYMENT—by the gov- 
ernment’s own figures—has fallen to slightly 
more than 5 percent of the total U.S. labor force, 
there is a general tendency to heave a relieved 
sigh and declare that “the recession is over,” In- 
solur as recession-mindedness does create false 
fears and encourages a fre- : 
quently unnecessary wari- 
ness on the part of people 
who still have plenty’ of 
money to spend, that’s a ; 
useful declaration. ; 
By carefully skirting the | 
figures on joblessness, which | 
still do not make agreeable 
reading, one can find plenty 
of statistics to support the 
claim that those who go on 


Vandercook 
exclaiming about “the recession” are whipping a 
dead horse. 

However, it is distinctly dangerous to cheer too 
loudly and too soon. It’s a wonderful thing to 


recover from pneumonia. But it’s not smart to 
throw away your umbrella and your overshoes— 
or your penicillin. And that, figuratively, has 


‘ lately seemed to be just what the Eisenhower Ad- 


Ministration is intent on doing. It’s almost as if 


Washington Reports: 


Sparkman, Javits Predict 
Compromise Housing Measure 


EN. JOHN SPARKMAN (D-Ala.), author of 

the Senate housing bill now in conference 
committee, predicted on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram heard on 260 radio stations, that Congress 
will “work out a housing bill that the President 
can afford to sign.’ 

“I believe we can work out a compromise be- 
tween what the Administration has asked and 
what we in Congress have felt ought to be passed,” 
he said, “and the President can sign such a bill.” 

Sparkman and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) 


. asserted that the housing need is more important 


than a balanced budget. Both pointed out that a 
housing program, including public housing and 
urban redevelopment, is not inflationary. 

The provisions, as measured by the Senate 
bill, “are not over liberal” as charged, Javits said, 
adding, “I think they’ re conservative in their fun- 
damental character.” 

“HOUSING IS NOT money down the drain,” 
Said Javits. “Homes add to the values in a coun- 


toriaris will-make of the stature of John Foster 


_ the Communists instead of holding rigidly to such 


-less Americans were no longer worth bothering 


_less conservatives even have the hardihood to tell 


‘which said it didn’t make sense for the Admin- 
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who sincerely questioned many Of his methods | == 
and indeed his policies. 
Whatever are the final measurements that his- 


Dulles as a statesman, the fact remains that the 
American position in the world is being chal- 
lenged as never before. The point of the argu- 
ment today and tomorrow should not be whether 
the Dulles stewardship fortified that position, 
weakened it or simply prevented it from becom- 


ing worse; it should be rather a clear assessment |” 


of where we do stand now and how best to 
strengthen our-position for the future. 


DULLES HIMSELF, toward the close of his 
career, before cancer cut him down, seemed to 
sense the need of searching for new approaches to 
previous postures as “massive en and 
balancing on the brink of war. 

In handling the sharp nettle of the Givin 
question, he gave every evidence of recognizing 
a difference between flexibility and flabbiness. 

His great skill as a negotiator will be missed— 
though as an aide is quoted as saying in one of 
his obituaries, “Dulles was not full of graces”’— 
the world is entering an era in which negotiation 
may supply the difference between destruction and 
survival, and we are going to have to prepare 
ourselves for continuous sessions of it, dreary and 
exhausting though the prospect may be. 


’ 


we were being told that a trifling 3,627,000 job- 


about. 
Some of the franker and more politically tact- 


us that that’s a good thing. “Keeps wages down. 
Keeps the workers-in their place! Good thing for 
business to have an available pool of unemployed” 
is the astounding line. The White House has ex- 
pressed its outright opposition to the housing bills 


which have now been passed by both the Senate. 


and the House. 


IF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE were interested, 
our cities would not be scab-covered as they now 
are with the grotesque, ancient slums—breeding 
places of crime and ignorance—that still survive 
over thousands of acres of American urban areas. 

No action has been taken by Congress to pass 
a Depressed Areas bill, to help restore prosperity 
to the 267 American localities which are still offi- 
cially designated by that gloomy term (one such 
bill encountered a White House veto). A satis- 
factory aid-to-education bill still hangs somewhere 
in limbo—yet the need for schoolrooms iil 
greater and not less. 

We are certainly at the edge of the recession 
woods. But we are not entirely out of them. And 
the wild growth of poverty spreads sometimes with 
alarming swiftness. Just “pretty good” isn’t good 
enough for a nation with such resources, with 
such imagination and with such good will as—I 
believe—has the United States, 


try. It isn’t what you owe alone that counts. 
It’s what you've got. Housing increases our as- 
sets more than our liabilities.” 

Sparkman said inflation is not involved in the 
housing program because land, labor, building 
materials and financing money—the necessary 
elements—are not in short supply. 

The Alabama senator called attention to an 
editorial in the New York Journal of Commerce 


istration to argue that “a budget being out of 
balance by a billion dollars or a few hundred 
million would be inflationary. As a matter of 
fact, the difference of the impact on the 1960 
budget of the Senate bill over the bill the Admin- 
istration submitted earlier in the session would 
not exceed $12.5 million. 

busting or inflationary at all.” 


Javits said it is estimated that the passage of 
the housing bill would add 600,000 to 800,000 


That’s not budget 
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THE NEWS LETTERS through which various congressmen re- 
port to their constituents provide an instructive composite picture 
of the moods and frustrations of the House of Representatives. A 
sampling of the letters after the House passed the $2.1 billion hous- 
ing bill indicates that liberals had a highly enjoyable time in winning - 
their first substantial parliamentary victory of the 86th Congress. 
These major points were made: 

@ Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas succeeded in forcing the bill 
out of the conservative-dominated Rules Committee after Chairman 
Howard Smith, the passionately-Dixiccrat Virginian, had blocked it 
for six weeks. 

A group of liberal House Democratic whips—assistant leaders 
with the responsibility for marshalling floor votes—reminded the 
Speaker that he had pledged last January that bills. would be re- 
ported from the Rules Committee without unreasonable delay, 
Smith abandoned his blockade. 

@ The White House used its biggest guns to cut the bill down— 
and lost. 
Pres. Eisenhower abandoned his own $1.6 billion housing pro- 
gram and supported a weaker, smaller-scale substitute belatedly 
offered_by Rep. A. S. (Syd) Herlong of Florida, a veteran member 
who occupies an odd place in the House scheme of things. Her- 
long is the Democrat almost always chosen to offer, in behalf of 
conservative Republicans, a last-minute substitute worse than the 

GOP official program on almost any subject. 

On the housing bill, the Herlong substitute was beaten 203 to 
177; only one-third of the southern Democrats voted for it. The 
touted coalition blew up. 

@ There was some cynical messing around with the civil rights 
issue, and this blew up too. 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, the New York Democrat whose 
Harlem constituents re-elected him overwhelmingly last year, of- 
fered his familiar amendment to bar discrimination in housing 
projects built with federal funds. He lost, with only two Repub- 
licans voting for the amendment. 

Next day a Republican, Rep. John Baldwin of California, offered 
an almost identical amendment and every GOP vote was for the 
proposal. The obvious purpose: to kill the housing bill by attaching 
provisions that would make southern Democrats vote against it, 
yet to get “civil rights” credit for Republicans by approving some- 
thing bearing a GOP label rather than a Powell label. 

Powell himself led a parade of four Negro members of the House 
in casting the first votes against what was called the “blatantly 
political” strategy. 


* * * 


THE NATIONAL Right to Work Committee in a recent report 
to its mailing list of contributors revealed that Sen. Barry Goldwater, 
Arizona Republican, has generously offered his services—and the 
unwitting support of the taxpayers, including union members—to 
plugging “right to work.” 

The “Work” committee pointed out_that university extension 
students will debate the compulsory open-shop proposal in the 
1959-60 academic year and said: 


“At the suggestion of Sen. Goldwater, a bibliography has been 
compiled for use by students in preparing their debates. It is 
being printed as a Senate document and we wih announce its 
availability when it is tendly." 

* * 

ONE OF THE hallmarks of the Eisenhower Administration has 
been the reluctance of top officials to acknowledge frank opposi- 
tion to long-established policies or programs while undermining 
them with indirect attacks. Example: Pres. Eisenhower isn’t 
“against” the TVA but says its “expansion” would be “creeping 
socialism.” 

Another example: Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson isn’t 
“against” the Rural Electrification Administration. He has merely 
worked to subject its loan program to unfriendly supervision; he 
wants its interest rates forced up; he wants its existing loan ma- — 
chinery killed in favor of a privately-financed bank. 


TWO LEADING MEMBERS of the Senate, a Democrat and a 
Republican, predict that the conference committee now considering 
housing bills will work out a measure that can be signed by the 


President. Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), left, and Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala.) were interviewed on Washington Reports to 


people to new employment, “taking them off un- 


employment rolls.” 


the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program, | 
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Church Leaders, Workers, Employers Testify: oar a : eo a3 


‘The Case for a Better Minimum Wage Act 


“THERE IS NO ECONOMIC, legal or moral justification for per- 
mitting the large retail enterprises to continue to pay wages far 
below a decent minimum standard nor to allow employes to work 
Jong hours without premium pay,” declared Retail Clerks’ Pres. 
James A. Suffridge. Left is Charles Bragman, attorney. 


SACO SOO SOO 


KNOCKING OUT WAGE-HOUR exemption for seamen would end the 50-cents-an-hour pay on 
intercoastal and inland ships, cut down the 56-hour minimum workweek for seagoing ships and 
curtail runaway ships, said Maritime Union Patrolman B. W. Shoemaker (left) and Seafarer John 
Anderson, both of Baltimore. . 


“HONEST COMPETITION between business enterprises should 
not be conducted at the expense of employes,” said Vice Pres. 
Robert T. Garrison of Cluett, Peabody & Co. On behalf of garment 
firms employing 20,000 workers, he urged $1.25 minimum. Some | 
other employers also supported bill. 


SAWMILL and logging workers 
exempt from the wage-hour law 
earn just over $1 an hour in the 
South and undercut northern and 
and western regions. They need 
$1.25 and coverage, agree Wood- 
workers’ Pres. A. F. Hartung 
: (center), employer L. J. Harvi- 

p st ; son, McLain, Miss. (left) and 
AN AFFLUENT AMERICA. is immoral and irresponsible as long W. H. Gorman, Pinebluff, Ark. 
as it exempts the weak from the minimum-wage law and fails to Harvison reportedly ran into an : 
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end child labor on factory farms, testified Rev. Shirley E. Greene employer boycott when he got C 
for the Council for Christian Action, United Church of Christ. home. di 
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TWO NORTH CAROLINA mill workers join Boyd Payton, southern director of the Textile [i ad |S Gee : 
Workers Union of America, right center, and Research Dir. Solomon Barkin in testifying that NO MORAL or economic reason can justify protection of some ; 
low wages mean illiteracy and poor housing even with husband-wife job-holding. “It is true, and I American families and not others, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said r 


feel like you people owe it to the working people to step in and to help us out,” said Mrs. Lizzie im urging wage-hour extension. She also stro for @ 
Jenkins of High Point, N. C. (left center) and her sister, Mrs. Ethel Jenkins (left). prt ng wins for farm workers. a eee 
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Hearings Near End: 


Mitchell’s 


‘Hollow’ 


Wage Bill Attacked 


By Bob Cooney 


Retail Clerks’ Pres. James A. Suffridge has asSailed Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell’s minimum wage extension recommendations as 


“a hollow and empty vessel.” 


Suffridge’s detailed attack on the Mitchell proposal came in a 
letter to Senate Labor Subcommittee Chairman John F. Kennedy 


Meanwhile, the hearings on 


| wage-hour improvements neared a 


dose with supporting testimony 
from unions and state labor de- 
partment heads and total opposi- 
tion from organized business. 
House hearings have not: been 
scheduled. 

‘Suffridge, who reiterated his sup- 
port for the Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
yelt bill, had this t® say of Mit- 
chell’s proposal to extend the $1 
minimum wage but not to give 
pvertime protection to workers 
newly covered: 

. “We are astonished by his ap- 
proach and the begrudging man- 
ner in which he proposes to ex- 
tend such coverage. By no 
means can this be considered as 
a sincere effort im this direction 
by the Administration.” 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill would raise the minimum to 
$1.25 and extend coverage to 7.5 


‘million more workers, including 


42 million retail and _ service 


trade workers. 
Administration Proposal 

Mitchell had testified that the 
Administration bill introduced by 
Sen. Winston L. Prouty (R-Vt.) 
would extend the $1 minimum to 
2.5 million more workers, most of 
them retail and service employes. 

Suffridge, however, said the 
Mitchell proposal would give a 
continued exemption for most su- 


permarkets, “a competitive wind-| - 


fall advantage” for big retail firms 
and “unfair discrimination” in 
bringing some retail workers. just 
shalfway under the law. 

Suffridge pointed out that the 
Mitchell tests for extending min- 
imum wage coverage were twofold: 
a firm must purchase at least $1 
million in merchandise or materials 
directly across state lines and also 
have 100 or more employes. 


Translating this into what he 
called the realities of retailing, 
Suffridge said the average an- 
‘nual supermarket sales of $50,- 
000 per employe means a firm 
must be doing $5 million in sales 


A-'T.Lunceford 
Dies; Headed 
L.A. Council 


Albert T. (Blackie) Lunceford, 
president of the Los Angeles 
County Central Labor Council, 
died in Los Angeles of a ‘heart ail- 
Ment that earlier had forced him 
to undergo amputation of a leg. 
He was 56. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler sent their condolences to Mrs. 
Lunceford, declaring his “years of 
service to California labor and to 
the united labor movement will be 
temembered with respect and devo- 
tion.” Reg. Dir. Daniel Flanagan 
and Assistant Dir. Irwin DeShetler 
Were designated to represent the 
AFL-CIO at the funeral services. 

- Born in Tignall, Ga., he joined 

Rubber Workers in 1940 and 
Served three years as president of 
Local 100. Prior to merger he was 
President of the old Greater Los 
Angeles Industrial Union Council, 
Which was chartered by the former 
ClO when-legitimate trade union- 
ists, of whom he was.a leader, bolt- 
ed from the Communist-dominated 
Previous council. 


before its employes would be 
covered. 

Suffridge said the concentration 
of supermarket control has speeded 
up to the point where, in 1958, 3 
percent of such firms accounted for 
66 percent of the outlets and 69 
percent of sales. Each supermarket 
averaged $1.4 million in annual 
sales,-he noted. 

Loopholes in Bill 

Sales rather than purchases 
should be the. test, he emphasized, 
adding that the latest warehousing 
and distribution techniques would 
enable the biggest firms to escape 
coverage while smaller firms are 
covered. He gave this “actual 
situation which shows very forcibly 
the inadequacy” of ' Mitchell's 
criteria: 

A retail grocery chain with 11 
stores in a single state and annual 
sales over $7 million purchased 
over $5.5 million in supplies and 
materials. The firm would be ex- 
empt under Mitchell’s proposal be- 
cause it made $3 million in pur- 
chases within the state and $2.5 
million from a manufacturer out- 
side who shipped the goods to his 
own warehouse inside the state. 

This employer had over 200 
workers but they would still be left 
outside the minimum wage law be- 
cause Mitchell’s standard would 
count none of these purchases, Suf- 
fridge said. 


More Unions Testify 


The subcommittee meanwhile 
received this testimony: 

Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers—Pres. Gordon M. Freeman 
said that although federal wage- 
hour standards have little effect on 
IBEW members, it is “not defens- 
ible” to deny the law's protection 
to the unorganized and workers on 
the lower rungs who face the same 
cost of living as higher-paid work- 
ers. 

United Auto Workers—Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther said that when 
the uncommitted peoples of Asia 
and Africa look at America, they 
look at “the poorest among us— 
the ones with whom they identify 
themselves.” These are the people 
most in need of wage-hour protec- 
tion, he added. 

Carpenters—Kenneth Davis, di- 
rector of the West Coast Coordi- 
nating Office, urged an end to an 
existing exemption for small log- 
ging operators. He said this loop- 
hole inspired big loggers to switch 
to subcontracting, knocking out 
logging camps and reducing stand- 
ards in the Northwest. 

Shoe Workers—Pres. George O. 
Fecteau strongly appealed for a 
$1.25 minimum wage to halt shoe 
factories from running away to 
low-wage, non-union areas. He 
noted that 10 shoe plants in Mas- 
sachusetts in just the past two years 
closed down or ran away due to 
the effect of low-wage competition. 

Furniture Workers—Pres. Mor- 
ris Pizer backed the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill, but said it 
should be amended to provide for 
a reduction to a 35-hour workweek. 

New York Hotel Trades Coun- 
cil—Pres. Jay Rubin and Secretary 
James L. O'Hara asked extension 
of the federal wage-hour law to ho- 
tel workers. They emphasized state 
inaction, even in a leading state like 
New York, where employer reluc- 
tance and slow progress exclude 
many workers and cause minimums 


to lag. 


Louis 
New Secretary-Treasurer of. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Arbitrator 
Upsets Firing 
For ‘Security’ 


An arbitrator, upholding the un- 
ion’s argument, has reversed a com- 
pany which applied federal secu- 
Tity regulations to an employe in 
unclassified work. 

The arbitrator, Prof. Robert 
Stutz of the University of Connec- 
ticut, ordered the Arma Div. of 
the American Bosch Arma Corp., 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island, N. Y., 
to reinstate Hum See and give him 
$6,000 in back pay. 

Sixty-year-old Hum See, who in- 
spected small parts in the machine 
shop, was a member of Local 460, 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers. His case was fought and won 
by the union and the local’s attor- 
ney, Irving Abramson. 

In June 1958, Arma declared 
Hum See a “security risk” allegedly 
because he had close relatives in 
China. Arma then fired him, rea- 
soning that since the company was 
wholly on defense work, everyone 
in the plant had “access” to clas- 
sified information. 

The arbitrator said this goes be- 
yond federal security regulations 
and amounts to an “over-diligence” 
which impinges on an employe’s 
basic rights. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
affiliated with the former AFL, 
elected George L. Russ—the only 
president it has had since it was 
formed in 1938 by a group which 
broke away from old Communist- 
dominated Office & Professional 
Workers—and two vice presidents, 
Charles M. Heisel, a vice president 
of the old union, and Max Shine, 
formerly secretary -treasurer. It 
quickly ratified the proposed con- 
stitution, its meeting lasting only a 
half-day. - 

The IWA, founded in 1953 as 
successor to the former CIO In- 
surance & Allied Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, ran its two-day 
convention to the last minute, after 
working until midnight the first day, 
before settling a political squabble 
and agreeing on ratification of the 
constitution. 


Gillen, Higginson Win | 
William A. Gillen, IWA presi- 
dent who was slated to become sec- 
retary-treasurer of the new union, 


Pres. Edward Raab of Philadelphia 
Local 5. Arthur H. Higginson, 
IWA secretary-treasurer and a can- 
didate for IWIU vice president, de- 
feated Eugene LeFevbre of Local 
1706, New York City. Liam S. 
McDermott and Robert L. Ponsi, 
IWA vice presidents, were elected 
IWIU vice presidents without op- 
position. 
The new union has 23,000 
dues-paying members — 13,000 
from the former AFL affiliate, 


| 10,000 from the ex-ClO affili- 


part of collective bargaining is 


:| problem of adequate medical care 
jjis more than just making enough 


| ple insurance risk, our task could 


_|nickel or seven cents to cover this 


Page Nine 


Health Care Bars 
Must Be Dropped 


(Continued from Page 1) 
labor movement has always tried 
to use its strength in the area of 
citizens’ welfare in general and 
their health in particular. 


“The consideration of health as 


nothing new,” he declared. “The 


dollars available. If it were a sim- 
be made easy through a negotiated 


risk. But health protection can’t 
be obtained that way because of 
the financial hazards of illness, 
which would make this nickel or 
seven Cents become more flimsy as 
the years go on.” 

He maintained voluntary insur- 
ance in the area of health may al- 
ready have reached its enrollment 
plateau, and expressed the opinion 
that even quadrupling premiums 
would not solve the problem. 


“The solution is to obtain 
better protection for our mem- 
bers,” he contended. “We have 
been pouring dollars into an in- 
stitutional set-up evolved years 
ago, when things like fradio- 
isotopes were unknown and when 
the doctor at the bedside was 
about as much as sick people 
could hope for. But now we 
have come to the conclusion 
that it’s about time financial in- 
centives were harnessed in favor 
of the patient.” 

He predicted the next decade 
will see great developments in 
the direction of greater access 
to needed medical care and or- 
ganization of facilities, warning 
at the same time that there is 
need for “unhindered experi- 
mentation and exploration.” 


Guests at a luncheon where 
Schnitzler spoke included Dr. Wil- 
liam Sawyer, medical consultant for 
the Machinists; Dr. Morris Brand, 
medical director of the Sidney Hill- 
man Health Center; Louis Hol- 


had to beat back a challenge by’ 


lander, political education chair- 


ated — but bargains for about 
38,000 workers. 

A general executive board of 
31 members was elected, 20 by 
the former IATU and 11 by the 
old IWA. Board membership 
is due to be cut to 20 at the next 
convention in 1961. 

The new constitution sets dues at 
$4 a month, of which $2.50 is ear- 
marked for the defense and negoti- 
ating fund. 

It gives local unions 18 months 
to merge in areas where both old 
internationals were represented. 

Thomas Presents Charter 

R. J. Thomas, as special repre- 
sentative of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, presented the new union 
with a charter he described as con- 
taining “the jurisdiction you asked 
for,” covering “every single soul 
who works for an insurance com- 
pany in this country.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 

. hailed the merger convention in 
a wire, declaring “this historic 
step . .. will result in ever-in- 
creasing benefits to those en- 
gaged in the sales and service of 
the insurance industry.” 

Russ, in his inaugural address, 
declared “‘it will be our duty to or- 
ganize the unorganized—the unor- 
ganized who enjoy the benefits of 
our contracts who are not mem- 
bers of our union, where there are 
no delays in getting elections and 


| certifications with other companies, 


and we must begin at once to or- 
ganize the office workers of the 


companies.” 


More than half of them— 
550,000 — are covered by 
HIP, he said. In 1938, the 
report showed, HIP’s 32 affil- 
iated medical groups pro- 
vided more than 2.6 physi- 
cians’ services per subscriber 
in demonstration of the fact 
that prepaid medical group 
practice is no longer an ex- 
periment and now “fills a ma- 
jor role in_ bettering the 
health of our community.” 


man of the New York State AFL- 
CIO; Morris Iushewitz, secretary 
of the New York City AFL-CIO; 
and Thomas Carey, business man- 
ager of New York’s District 15 
of the Machinists. 

At an earlier session conducted 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D- Minn.) proposed 
broadening of the social security 
program to provide for hospital 
and nursing home care for persons 
over 65 years of age. He asserted 
that such costs account for a large 
part of the total expenses of medi- 
cal care for older persons. 

New York City Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner told the conference 
there is a need for more compre- 
hensive prepaid medical service 
throughout the nation. He praised 
the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, which was host 
at the institute, for its achieve- 
ments in behalf of city employes. 


Two Insurance Unions Merge, 


Plan Major Organizing Campaign | 


John W. Livingston, AFL-CIO 
director of organization, described 
the merger as “the best insurance 
policy you'll ever buy in your lives” 
and likened it to a marriage. 


Organizing Urged 

“Like other marriages,” he said, 
“you can multiply—you can multi- 
ply by organizing. Other unions 
which have merged in the last few 
years have done it. In your field 
there is room. 

“You are entitled to and have 
the right to expect the full support 
of the entire labor. movement. I'm 
confident you will get that support, 
because this apparently is one area 
where we're not going to have any 
jurisdictional problems.” 

The first resolution the new 
union passed authorized appoint- 
ment of a special committee to 
discuss merger with the unaffil- 
iated General Union of Life In- 
surance Agents which has as 
dues-paying members 2,000 Pru- 
dential and Metropolitan agents 
in Ohio, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The convention acted af- 
ter a forthright, blunt speech by 
its president, William Harper of 
Milwaukee. 

“I’m not anti-AFL and I’m not 
anti-CIO,” he said, stressing that 
he was not speaking for his organ- 
ization. “We take pride in our 
organization. We feel we've been 
successful. We're not opposed to a 
merger. We're willing to listen be- 
cause I’m sure that if we were all 
in one group we'd get a lot more 


attention from our companies.” 
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SEAGOING PICKETS from Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


At Montreal Convention: 


Lapa ae ame 


#5 | workers and allied trades. 


ers man boat in Delaware River near Trenton, N. J., to protect 
supplies from being shipped in by water to generator plant of Public 


Service Electric & Gas Co. 


Over 5,400 IBEW members -have 


been on strike since May 14 after public utility sought to water 


down union security clause. 
are at issue. 


Wages and retirement benefits also 


Probers Seek to Call 


Scab-Hiring 


Publishers 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A special investigating committee of the State 
Labor Dept. will seek to have publishers’ representatives compelled 
to testify at public hearings on strikebreaking activities in several 


newspaper plants. 


This was disclosed by William J. Isaacson, New York attorney 


and committee member, at the out- 
set of a public hearing here on cir- 
cumstances surrounding a 1956 
strike by Stereotypers Local 105 
at the Lockport, N. Y., Union-Sun 
& Journal. — 

In a statement opening the hear- 
ing, Isaacson said these witnesses 
were invited to present evidence, 
but failed to appear: 

@ William L. Fanning, execu- 
tive vice president, and two other 
executives of Westchester County 
Publishers, Inc. (Macy chain), 
where the Typographical Union 
_ has been on strike since December, 

1957. 

@ Shirley Klein, an associate of 
Bloor Schleppey, Zionsville, Ohio, 
labor consultant who specializes in 
procuring strikebreakers for struck 
newspapers. 

@ Peter J. Corson, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Lockport Union-Sun 
& Journal. 

@ An unidentified executive of 
Griscom Publications, Inc., Glen 
Cove, L. I., where admitted strike- 
breakers have testified they worked. 

“This. committee,” Isaacson 

said, “has determined that their 
(the publishers’ representatives) 
evidence is relevant and material 
to these proceedings. And it is 
plain these people are not going 
to appear voluntarily.” 


He said the committee would 
meet with Industrial Commissioner 
Martin P. Catherwood in New 
York City to recommend that the 
newspaper representatives “appear 
under compulsion and to bring 
with them all relevant documents.” 

The committee, represented here 
by Isaacson and Brother Cornelius 
Justin, FSC, professor of labor- 
management relations at Manhat- 
tan College, heard four witnesses 
during its probe of the Lockport 
strike. 


Local Ex-President Heard 


James F. Bren of Niagara Falls, 
former president of Stereotypers 
Local 105, testified the union was 
certified by the NLRB as collec- 
tive bargaining agent for the four 
stereotypers and pressmen at the 
Lockport newspaper in January 
1956. 

' After eight unsuccessful nego- 
tiating meetings, Bren testified, the 
union members struck on Apr. 18, 
1956. “ 

Bren said strikebreakers from 
Ohio, Alabama, New Hampshire 
and Iowa were in the plant the 
next morning before the union 
posted pickets at 7 a. m. 


“They even covered up the press- 
room windows so we couldn’t look 
inside,” the witness testified. 

After the strike began, Bren re- 
called, Miss Klein represented 
management in negotiations. He 
described her as “the chief spokes- 
man” for the company and said 
the paper had “a very adamant 
attitude” from the time she ar- 
rived, 


Bren said the newspaper con- 
tinued publishing daily and the un- 
ion terminated its strike Aug. 15, 
1956, because the striking workers 
were told their jobs had been filled. 


No ‘Honest’ Effort 


Dan Maffeo, Albany, N. Y., 
Stereotypers’ international _rep- 
resentative, testified he felt that 
“management made no honest or 
sincere effort to negotiate a con- 
tract.” He said he was informed 


‘that the union would never have a 


written contract at the Union-Sun 
& Journal. 


Joseph Stanfield, Anniston, Ala, -. 


-admitted he was one of the strike- 


breakers. He said he went to Lock- 
port from the strikebound Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, Times-Signal in April 
1956, after being approached by 
Schleppey. 


He said he worked in Lockport 
until early July and earned up to 
$185 or $190 a week, plus free 
lodging and a $42 weekly food al- 
lowance. 


The witness testified that news- 
paper executives arranged for 
him and two other strikebreakers 
to live at company expense in 
Lockport’s plush Tuscarora Club. 
He described it as “a private 
club for high-level businessmen; 
a rather exclusive affair.” 


Stanfield said after leaving Lock- 
port he went “on standby status” 
in White Plains, where the Macy 
chain was “expecting labor trouble,” 
and then worked for Griscom Pub- 
lications at Glen Cove. 


Warns of Controls 


Both Stanfield and another wit- 
ness, Gerald E. Gish of Cleveland, 
Ohio, testified that they or others 
they knew had worked on strike- 
bound newspapers in at least eight 
locations, mostly arranged bythe 
Schleppey-Klein team. 

Besides Lockport, Westchester 
County and Glen Cove, they said, 
the other struck shops were in 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Levittown, Pa.; 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Oklahoma 


City, and Zanesville, Ohio. 


Seafarers Mais Renewed 
Drive Against ‘Runaways’ 


Montreal—Delegates to the 9th biennial convention of the Seafarers Intl. Union prepared action 
here on a wide.variety of problems affecting the union’s 60,000 seamen, fishermen, fish cannery 


Principal topics discussed as Pres. Paul Hall opened the sessions were: 
@ Further implementation of the fight by marine unions on the runaway registry device used by 


ship operators to escape U.S. wage 
scales and taxes. 

@ Resistance to the Coast 
Guard’s recently-proposed regula- 
tions extending military controls 
Over seamen’s livelihood. 

@ Inclusion of seamen under 
federal minimum wage laws. 

@ Support of moves to protect 
seamen’s wages against multiple tax 
withholding by several state gov- 
érnments. 

The convention called for pro- 
tection of domestic fish and can- 
nery workers against increased im- 
ports of Japanese tuna. It also pro- 
posed ‘construction aid for domes- 
tic fishing fleets whose boats must 
be built by law in the U.S.~ 

Delegates from both the main-_ 
land and Puerto Rico discussed a 
program to protect workers from 
the effects of runaway packing — 
plants. 

The convention also asked a con- 
gressional investigation of what it 


‘termed the Interstate Commerce 


Commission’s discriminatory prac- 
tices in favor of railroads and 
against domestic shipping com- 
panies. It charged a conflict of 
interest in the commission. 
Widespread Strikebreaking 

Strong endorsement was. given 
to the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil’s position on the Senate-passed 
labor bill. 

In this respect, the delegates 
voiced concern over increasing 
government control over work- 
ers. It cited as evidence develop- 
ments. in Newfoundland, where 
Premier Joseph Smallwood dis- 
solved the Woodworkers by edict 


‘and set up a puppet government- 


dominated labor organization to 
break a strike. 

The convention strongly con- 
demned the premier’s action and 
also condemned the use of National 


Top Officers 
Renamed by 


Plate Printers 


The Plate Printers, whose mem- 
bers engrave $1 million treasury 
notes and wedding invitations, 
marked the, union’s 67th anniver- 
sary as an international during a 
five-day convention in Washington. 

The 800-member union, whose 
members are among the most high- 
ly skilled craftsmen in the graphic 
arts, approved the issuance of a 
‘|charter to a new local in St. Louis, 
Delegates re-elected three top 
officers—Pres. Ben J. Mazza of 
Clifton, N. J., Sec.-Treas. Walter 
J. Smith, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
First Vice Pres. Julius Luedke of 
New Yotk. John Fesi of New 
York was elected second vice pres- 
ident. 

New York City was chosen as 
the site for the union’s 1960 con- 
vention. 


Labor Editor Wins 


Soccer Group Honor 
Philadelphia—Milt Miller, editor 


| 0f 338 News, publication of New 


York local 338 of the Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store 
Workers received the 1959 News- 
paperman’s Award of the Philadel- 
phia Old Timers’ Soccer Associa- 
tion at a dinner here May 23. 
Miller, a vice president of the 
Eastern Labor Press Association, 
recently received a certificate of 
merit from the National Soccer 
Coaches Association. He also is a 
vice president of Sports Lodge, 


IWA Officials Push 
Smallwood Suit 


St. John’s, Nfd. — Three 
officials of the Woodworkers 
have posted bond of $1,500 
to cover court costs in case 
they lose a libel suit they 
have filed against Premier Jo- 
seph Smallwood of New- 
foundland. 

The plaintifis are Dist. 
Pres. H. Landon Ladd of To- 
ronto; Field Dir. Jeff Hall of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
Rep. Jack McCool of Fort 
William, Ont. Their suit is 
based on Smallwood’s radio 
allegation of “filth, hate and 
poison” brought into the 
province by “outsiders” in 
connection with the IWA. 
strike against the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co. 
The three are the only IWA 
Officials from “outside.” 


Guardsmen in the Henderson, N. C. 
strike waged by the Textile Work- 
ers Union. 

Pres. Joseph Curran of the 
Maritime Union, as a guest 


speaker, predicted continued 


sledding. 


amicable working relationships 
between the two seafaring or. . 
ganizations, arising from their 
joint efforts in the fight on the 
runaway registries. 

Peter M. McGavin, administra. 
tive assistant to AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany, paid tribute to the 
advances scored by the union for 
workers and Harry O'Reilly, secre. 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Dept., acknowl. 
edged the contribution made to the 
department’s efforts. 


Union’s Health Progress 

A progress report on the- Sea. 
farers medical program by its di. 
rector, Dr. Joseph Logue, retired 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, showed 
that periodic examinations provid. 
ed union members and their de. 
pendents in-several ports reduced 
the incidence of hospitalization and 
serious illness. 

This, Dr. Logue pointed out, re- 
flects the improved health of the 


_|people involved and frees welfare 


funds to provide additional bene. 
fits. 

The delegates, representing affi- 
liates in Canada, Alaska, the main- 
land U.S. and Puerto Rico, were 
to elect officers at the concluding 
session, 


Contract Battle Seen 
By Aluminum Workers 


St. Louis—The Aluminum Workers have dates to talk contract 
with the industry’s Big Three shortly—and they expect tough 


So said AWIU Pres. Eddie R. Stahl as his 25 ,000-member union 
| opened its fourth biennial convention here this week. 


— 


The union is tentatively sched-‘ 
uled to meet with Alcoa during the 
week of June 8 and with Reynolds 
starting June 16. The third of the 
Big Three—Kaiser—has not yet 
been scheduled. 


Stahl said AWIU will seek 
“substantial”. increases in wages, 
pensions and supplementary un- 
employment benefits, improved 
overtime and vacation provisions 
and a shorter workweek. 

Contracts run out Aug. 1 and 
negotiations ordinarily would not 
start until July. But keeping an 
eye on the pattern-setting Big Steel 
talks, AWIU moved up its sessions 
this year. 

“It looks like we'll have a rough 
time,” Stahl said. 

AWIU held a contract confer- 
ence in March, so its bargaining 
demands were not on the conven- 
tion agenda. i 

In one passing reference to the 
situation, however, Stahl assailed 
Big Steel’s line that union wage 
demands are stepping up inflation- 
ary pressures. 

“The Aluminum Workers do 
not buy the argument that the 
answer to our problems is not to 
seek better wages or fringe bene- 
fits,’ he told 100 cheering dele- 
gates. : 

But he indicated later that AWIU 


|will not be surprised if Big Alu- 


minum borrows the same line from 
Big Steel. 

Stahl became ill just before the 
convention opened, and was taken 
to Christian. Welfare Hospital at 
East St. Louis for tests. He missed 
the opening. sessions May 25—but 
appeared the next day to take the 
gavel. 

In an early convention resolu- 
tion, the Aluminum Workers voted 


with the Steelworkers to explore 
merger. The move was sponsored 
by AWIU’s executive board. 

Another resolution, calling for 
creation of an AWIU Committee 
on Political Education at the In 
ternational level, was referred to 
the executive board. 


Still ahead of the five-day con 
tional amendments, including pre 


ments and local dues minimums. 

Peter M. McGavin, administra 
tive assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, warned delegates 
that amendments to the original 
Kennedy-Ervin labor bill are aimed 
at making unions “ineffectual.” 


“Some of our lawmakers are 
using the trade union movement 
as a whipping boy because of the 
mistakes and failures of a few,” 
he said. 


In an appeal for support for 
COPE, AWIU Sec.-Treas, William 
Cowley said “right-to-work” Jaws 
were so labeled by “crafty and 
highly paid public relations ¢x- 
perts.” He called the label “fraud- 
ulent.” 


RLEA Thanks Ike 
For Signing Aid Bill 
The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association has wired to Pres. Eis- 
enhower “the heartfelt thanks of 
rail workers and their families” for 
his action in signing legislation 
raising railroad pension and unem 
ployment benefits. 
RLEA Chairman G. E. Leighty 
commended Eisenhower for resist 


tion and pointed out that the high 
unemployment rate is largely the 


to dissolve a committee which had 


| B’nai B’ rith. 


been set up to “establish contact” 


result of “railroad labor’s unpar 
leled rise in productivity.” 


vention was a series of constitu © 


posals for increased per capita pay- . 


ing “pressures” to veto the legisla’ 


strike. 
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Steel Talks Recessed: 


McDonald 


The three-week-old contract negotiations between the Steel-/f 
workers and the basic steel industry “have gotten nowhere” because % 
of “an absolute refusal by the companies to bargain in good faith, 


Pres. David J. McDonald has declared. 
Addressing hundreds of the nation’s newsmen at a National Press 


USWA 


Blasts 


Club luncheon in Washington, Mc-' 
Donald renewed the union’s pledgé 


‘to “do all in our power to avoid a 


strike.” He said a midsufnmer'! 
shutdown could be averted “‘if rea- 
son and moderation prevail’ in 
genuine collective bargaining.” 
Negotiations were recessed for 
a week to let top industry lead- 
ers attend the 67th general meet- 
ing of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. From that base 
of operations, company officials 
kept up a drumfire of charges 
that any wage increases would 
lead to “runaway inflation.” 
Despite the union’s goal of “gen- 
vine collective bargaining,” the 
USWA president said, “the posi- 
tion of the companies from the out® 
set has been very simple—there is 
nothing to bargain about and 
therefore no reason to bargain.” 
“As far back as April 10, long 
before actual negotiations got un- 
derway,” McDonald said, “the 
companies submitted by letter an 
offer of minus zero. They have 
never changed their position. They 
offered a contract extension which 
would freeze wage rates for a year 
and, as well, eliminate even the 
protective clause against rises in 
the cost of living. This is not an 


A. Adamezyk Dies; 
Aide at ICFTU 


Brussels —- Aloizy Adamczyk, 
chief of radio service for the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions, died May 15 in a Wiesbaden, 
Germany, hospital after a long ill- 
ness of a heart disease. He was 59. 

A native of Poland, he helped 
organize truck drivers’ unions and 
became president of the former Po- 
lish Transport Workers Union, In 
September 1939 he fled from the 
German and Russian-invasion first 
to France, then to England, where 
he became active in the Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile, and later to New 
York, where he became an Amer- 
ican citizen. He refused to return 
to post-war Poland under Russian 
domination. He joined the ICFTU 
staff eight years ago, . 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Edyta Adamezyk, and a son, Joa- 
chim. Funeral and burial were in 
Paris. 


employment 


extension. This would be a re- 
treat.” 

The Steelworkers are seeking a 
broad range of contract improve- | 
ments for half a million workers. | 
These include wage increases, cost- | 
ee adjustments, a shorter | 
eek or extended periodic | 


opportunities, and 
in premium pay, supplemental un- 
benefits, insurance, 
pensions, holidays and vacations. 
McDonald accused the com- 
panies of engaging in a “shell 
game” with its inflation charges, 
in view of the fact that since 

World War II there have been 23 
steel price increases against 12 ' 

wage raises. “For every dollar 

of wage cost,” he said, “steel 
has upped its price ante by $3 
per ton.” 

At the Iron & Steel Institute 
sessions in New York, top steel in- 
dustry leaders called for a frontal 
attack by the industry against the 
union demands. Roger M. Blough, 


dustry is “determined to resist” 
any wage increase this year. Com- 
pany leaders said they would carry 
their fight against an increase right 
through the June 1 contract oe: 
ation date. 


Mutual Aid Studied 


Blough admitted the steel com- 
panies are studying some form of 
mutual assistance arrangement to 
combat the USWA in case it 
strikes only,some of the top pro- 
ducers.. The union has asked the 
Justice Dept. to investigate such 
industry tactics on the grounds 
they would violate the anti-trust 
laws. , 

Blough’s predecessor at “Big 
Steel,” Benjamin Fairless, now 
president of the institute, raised the 
spectre of foreign competition if 
the union wins at the bargaining 
table. “I am in favor of high 
wages,” he said, “but-I don’t want 
to see American steelworkers ‘price 
themselves out of the markets.” 

The union, in newspaper ads, 
charged the companies. with 
“spending millions of .dollars to 
convince the American people that 
they will save the country by refus- 
ing to let the Steelworkers share 


in the wealth of the steel industry.” 


vacate to provide increased job || 
improvements | ; 


chairman of U.S. Steel, said the in- |- 


YOU DON’T HAVE to be of voting age to be interested in the 
Committee on Political Education program as these three young- 
Sters and their fathers can attest. Shown left to right, at a COPE 
area conference in Kansas City, Mo., are Henry F. Franklin, Pack- 


inghouse Workers, and his son, John Franklin; Edward L. Butler, 


Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, ang son Ronald; L. W. Emry, 


Machinists, and son Randy. 


strike. 


NMU Votes 
To Unfreeze 
Strike Fund 


New York—Members of the 
National Maritime Union, by a 
vote of nearly 3-to-1, have amend- 
ed their union’s constitution to un- 
freeze a $1.8 million strike fund. 
The Honest Ballot Assocciation, 
which conducted the secret refer- 
rendum in the NMU’s 30 port head- 
quarters between Apr. 28 and May 
11, said the vote on the proposal 
was 7,223-in favor and 2,843 op- 
posed. 

The change in the union’s 
financial structure was recom- 
mended by the NMU officers 
as providing “greatest efficiency 
in the handling of union funds.” 
The overwhelming membership 
action makes the strike fund part 
of the union’s general fund, so 
that the money will be available 
for all union activities, including 
a projected national building 
fund. 

The officers pointed out that a 
bank loan for building purposes 
would cost the union about 5 per- 
cent annual interest at a time when 
the strike fund, invested in gov- 
ernment bonds, would be earning 


HANDS RAISED HIGH, members of Globe-Democrat unit of St. Louis, Mo., Newspaper Guild 
vote to approve settlement recommended by Guild negotiating committee to end three-month-old 
New pact gave ANG members job security clause, improved pension. setup. 


St. Louis Guild Settles . 
Globe-Democrat Strike 


St. Louis—Members of the Newspaper Guild have returned to 
work at the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, after unanimously ratifying 
a new contract to end their 13-week-old strike. 

A spokesman for the newspaper, owned by S. I. Newhouse, in- 
dicated the paper would resume publishing June 1. The 322 Guilds- 


—~. 


men walked off the job Feb. 21,‘ 
in a fight for a ne pension 
plan. 

Guild leaders, who~ called the 
settlement a complete victory in 
the pension dispute, said job securi- 
ty provisions in the settlement 
would be among the best in major 
ANG contracts. 

Prior to the walkout, the Guild's 
first against a St. Louis newspaper 
in its 25-year history, pensions 
were given at management's choice. 
They were paid out of operating 
revenue, without a formula or guar- 
antee of continuity. 

The plan won by the strikers will 
be similar to the Pulitzer pension 
plan for Post-Dispatch workers. 


Plan Secure 


The chief difference is that the 
Globe plan will be secured by a 
commitment against the $25 mil- 
lion net worth of chain operator 


less than 2.5 percent in interest. 


$3.9 Billion 


It is the “firm belief” of the 
Pres. Eisenhower has requested 


Foreign Relations subcommittee. 


Newhouse’s Herald Co. of Syra- 


in Aid Held 


‘Rock-Bottom’ Need 


AFL-CIO that the $3.9 billion 
for the mutual security program 


“is the rock-bottom minimum amount required” to do the job, 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller testified before a Senate 


“I want to reiterate with all the 
vigor I can command,” he said, 
“the. continuing support of the la- 
bor movement for a dynamic, ef- 
fective foreign aid program. 


“It is imperative that our na- 
tion’s mutual security effort fully 
| measure up to the capacity of the 
| American economy, to the needs of 
lithe peoples of underdeveloped 
countries striving to emerge from 
the morass of age-old poverty, and 
to the threat of the expanding So- 
viet drive in the international eco- 
nomic arena to gain political dom- 
inance over the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in the underde- 
veloped countries.” 

Biemiller testified through AFL- 
CIO economist Bert Seidman, as 
a House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee began six to eight weeks of 
closed door hearings. The chair- 
man, Rep. Otto E. Passmore (D- 
La.), branding Eisenhower's pro- 
posals “grossly inflated,” declared 


some drastic surgery.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman, 
maintaining that a “fall-scale 
mutual security program should 


the $3.9 billion program “calls for’ 


be authorized first and foremost 
as an essential part of our over- 
all foreign policy,” endorsed 
with particular emphasis pro- 
posals te place the Development 
Loan Fund “on a sounder basis” 
by adding $1.5 billion a year for 
each of the next five years to its 
capital fund. The plan now op- 
erates on a one-year basis which 
he claimed has “hamstrung” it. 
The additional funds, he said, 
would make it possible for the 
DFL to think “less in terms of 
single projects and more in the 
broader terms of how the individ- 
ual projects it assists fit into the 
whole development program.” 


Victor G. Reuther, adminis- 
trative assistant to the president 
of the Auto Workers, also gave 
the Senate subcommittee testi- 
mony supporting the increase in 
the DLF program. The pro- 
posal, he said, verifies “the na- 
ture, magnitude and duration of 
the challenge and the opportu- 
nity” facing this and other in- 
dustrialized countries, 


cuse, N. Y. The P-D plan is 
funded. 


The liability of the Newhouse 
interests will be up to $1.5 million 
—corresponding to full funding un- 
der the Pulitzer plan. The plan 
generally provides for pensions 
based on 1. percent of average 
earnings times the number of years 
of service up to 30 years, with 65 
as the normal retirement age. . 
Provision also was made for 
early retirement, postponed retire- 
ment, disability retirement and 
vesting on termination of employ- 
ment, with continuation of life in- 
surance. 

The job security question was 
raised by the company when it an- 
nounced the sale of the plant and 
equipment to the Post-Dispatch, . 
which is to print the Globe under 
contract. 


The settlement grants the 
company the right to determine 
operations... But it carries pro- 
tections against discriminatory 
dismissals, excessive work loads, 
doubling up job duties and viola- 
tion of the Guild’s jurisdiction. 


Arbitration of grievances was in- 
cluded in the contract for the first 
time. 

Any dismissals would be accord- 
ing to seniority, with provision for 
preferential rehiring. Thirty days’ 
advance notice is required. Em- 
ployes will have the opportunity to 
claim other jobs — to their 
seniority ranking. 


ILPA Fills Three 


Council Vacancies 


Chicago—The Executive Coun- 
cil of the Intl. Labor Press Asso- 
ciation completed plans for the or- 
ganization’s convention to be held 
in San Francisco Sept. 14-16, and 
elected three vice presidents to fill 
existing vacancies. 

Named to the council were iow 
ard McCartney, editor of Steel La- 
bor, published by the Steelwork- 
ers; Ray Davidson, editor of Un- 
ion News, published by the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers; and 
Marie Caylor, editor of the Ameri- 
can Teacher, published by the 
Teachers. 

- The council adopted a resolution 
calling on all labor editors to sup- 
port the strike of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America at the Har- 
riet-Henderson,Cott6n Mills, Hen- 
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Despite Rise i in Jobs: | % 


Unemployment. Still 
High i in 232 Areas — 


“By Saul Miller 


Uneimployadens dropped i in more than 90 percent of the nation’s 
major industrial areas in the tyo months ending’in mid-May but 
there remained 60 areas with substantial unemployment exceeding 


6 percent. 


In the smaller cbt areas the- Labor Dept.’s latest sutvey showed 


172 areas with substantial jobless- 
ness —— to 193 two months 

The overall picture, therefore, 
in mid-May is that despite a drop 
in unemployment to 3.6 million 
there are a total of 232 job areas 
where more than 6 percent ‘of the 
labor force is hunting jobs. 

The department said its survey 
revealed that employment would be 
picking up in all areas through mid- 
summer. 

The area classification report 

contrasted’ the 60 areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment in May 
1959 with 86 such areas a year 
ago and 21 in May 1957. 
' In the smaller areas there were 
actually fewer with over 6 percent 
unemployment in May 1958—161 
compared to 172 this year. 

The area classification report 
was supplemented by a new Labor 
Dept. study, “The Unemployed— 
Spring 1959,” detailing in chart 
and graph form the “who and 
where” of unemployment. 


Need for Federal Aid 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
in a statement on the new study, 
said it showed that “the economy 
in general is making a sustained 
and vigorous recovery but there re- 
main people and places which are 
not sharing that general prosperity. 

“The localized character of 
unemployment shown in this 
book again demonstrates the 
need for a federal area assist- 
ance program,” he said. 

Pres. Eisenhower last year ve- 
toed an area assistance bill as too 
costly. He has renewed a request 
for a smaller program. 

The department also issued its 
monthly consumer price index re- 

. port revealing a risé of two-tenths 
of one percenit. 

The department reported also 
that a longer workweek, more over- 
time at premium pay and higher 
hourly earnings pushed spendable 
earnings up 10 percent-over a year 
ago, 

Average earnings for a factory 
worker with three dependents 
were $80.86 in April, an all- 
time high and an increase of 
about 50 cents over the March 
figure. . 

The May area classification re- 
port showed 34 changes, all but 


_| Syracuse, 
Ore., Reading, Memphis and Lo-}® 


one in the direction of improved 


Alaska’s First State Legislature 
Boosts Liberal Labor Program 


Juneau—Alaska, the 49th state, 


employment conditions. Fourteén 
areas were removed from. the sub- 
stantial unemployment list of 6 
percent or more joblessness. These 
were Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, New Haven, Battle Creek, 
Lansing, Saginaw, Binghampton, 
Youngstown, Portland, 


rain-Elyria, Ohio. 

In the over-6-percent bracket the 
number of areas dropped from 46 
in March to 40 in May;.in the 9- 
to-12 percent bracket the drop was 
from 17 to 11 and in the over-12- 
percent the shift was from 11 to 9. 

One area, Flint, Mich. was — 
transferred from 6-to-9 percent 
to over 12 percent “due to in- 
creased unemployment result- 
ing from layoffs in local automo- 
bile plants.” 

The new study on unemployment 
showed that 10 states now account 
for nearly. two-thirds of the hard- 
core jobless—some 1,400,000 who 
have been out of work for 15 weeks 
or more. The states, according to 
the department, are New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana and Texas. 

The study reveals that 700,000 
of the unemployed are Negroes, 
who comprised one-fifth of all job- 
less workers or almost twice their 
proportion in the labor force. 

High Among Youth 

Unemployment remains high also 
among young workers, espécially 
those under 20. The study showed 
also that one out of every 12 auto. 
workers is still out of a job. 

Despite the sharp unemploy- 
ment drop among laborers and 
semi-skilled workers in the last 
year, they still have the highest 
rates of unemployment and they 
account for two out of every five 
jobless workers. Rates of unem- 
ployment among 28 million 
white collar workers’ are rela- 
tively low. Single persons have 
the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment and include 36 percent of | 
all jobless. 

Despite the rise in the consumer 
price index, only 160,000 workers 
whose wages are tied to the index 
by escalator clauses will receive in- 
creases. These include 120,000 
Westinghouse workers where. the 
cent-an-hour increase will restore 
a penny lost last December. 


in terms of labor and social legislation. - 


On top of its recently enacted $1.50 minimum wage law, Alaska’s first state legislature has passed 
labor-backed legislation. providing: 
@ A workmen’s compensation act with benefits nearly double the average of the other 48 states. 


4» 
Pee 


@ Broad extension of the pre- 
vailing wage law to include em- 
ployes of contractors and subcon- 
tractors on public buildings or proj- 
ects. 

@ Authorization for state and lo- 
cal governments to hegotiate writ- 
ten contracts with unions. 

@ A strengthened Labor Dept., 
assigned jurisdiction over the unem- 
ployment insurance program. 

® Stiffened penalties for employ 
ers who fail to pay contracte 
wzalth, security or pension benefits. 

The new: workmen’s compen- 

sation law, State AFL-CIO Pres. 
R. E. McFarland reports, is ba- 
sically the same bill that was 


is well on its way to becoming the nation’s Number 1 state 


| AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1959° 


AT LUNCHEON honoring Jose Figueres, former president of Costa 
Rica, AFL-CIO Executive Council heard discussion of the impor- 
tance of economic aid to underdeveloped countries. 


: 
i 
: 


Pres. George 


Beg as: 


Meany (left), Figueres and Vice Davie Walter P. Reuther huddle. 
Racism Weakens U.S. 
World Role—Meany | 


New York—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany listed four reasons 
which necessitate an end to racism -in America. 
dinner for Ambassador Henry Cabot aneae Meany seartibed 3 racial 


Speaking at a 


@ “Morally reprehensible.” 
@ “Politically unjustifiable.” 
@ “Economically idiotic.” 
@ “Nationally suicidal.” 


“It is hard for other nations,” 
he said, “to look te America for 
inspiring and vital leadership when 
one group of Americans say to an- 
other: you cannot enter or eat 
here. You cannot live or study 
here. -You cannot work or wor- 
ship here. You cannot stay or 
play here. In short, you cannot 
be a free American because of the 
color of your skin, your’ religion, 
or land of birth are different from 
ours.” 


The occasion of Meany’s ad- 
dress was the presentation to 
Lodge, chief American spokes- 
man at the United Nations, of 
the Four Freedoms Foundation 
Award. The foundation was 
created in 1950 to promote the 
basic freedom enunciated by 
Pres. Roosevelt in his 1941 State 
of the Union message. 


Meany. stressed the significance 
of freedom from want as one in 


cause working people in Iron Cur- 
tain countries and in colonial areas 
“cannot secure freedom from want 
because they do not have the dem- 
ocratic rights through which to de- 
fend their interests.” 

“The want of bread is bad,” he 
said, “and when a man has to work 
too long or too-hard to attain free- 


vetoed two years ago—when 
Alaska was still a territory—on 
the grounds that it would be “too 
costly” for employers. 


Among key provisions were eli- 
mination of the previous 24-month 
maximum for temporary disability 
payments. Maximum payments 
for permanent total disability were 
raised from $15,000 to $50,000 and 
many of the provisions of the fed- 
eral Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers Act—considerably supe- 
rior to the pattern of state Jaws— 
were adopted. 


” 


Labor’s determination not to 
take the 1957 veto as final brought 


benefits to both workers and em- 
ployers. 


Produced Evidence 


At hearings last year, state labor 
leaders produced evidence that in- 
surance companies were overcharg- 
ing employers. Backed by facts 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
.Security, labor pressed for a non- 
profit workmen’s | compensation 


fund operated by the Alaskan gov- 
ernment. 

The insurance companies agreed 
to slash their rates and premiums 
under the new law to a point 8 
percent less than the employers 


|sibly enjoy the other freedoms. 


Lmerely a material or physical con- 


which labor is vitally interested be- |_ 


dom from want, he cannot pos- 


That is why. American labor holds 
that freedom from want is not 


cept—important as that may be. 
Man does not live by bread alone. 
The lack of liberty, the suppression 
of freedom of conscience, the den- 
ial of cultural aspirations are just 
as bad.” 


Meany ‘singled out as the 
great enemy of the four freedoms 
what he called the “total mon-.- 
opoly of power in society” and 
said that is why American labor 
fights against “Communist and 
every other type of totalitarian 
tyranny.” 

In accepting the four freedoms 
award, Lodge called upon the free 
world to energize itself far more in 
promoting the idea of freedom and 
said that “a good idea like freedom, 


sitting passively in a fortress, will 
certainly be defeated by a bad idea 


|Labor Urges 


Aid for India 
Steel Plant. — 


“I agree with the” feeling 
AFL-CIO: representatives who 
cently toured India that we- shoul 
be doing more to make our asy 
ance more visible to the Indiggm 
people,” Under Sec. of State Dougg 
las Dillon has written to AFL-Cig 
Pres. George Meany. 

Meany had urged the Stag 
Dept. to give “the most favorablg 
consideration possible” to financing 

a “fourth” steel plant to strengthem 
India’ s economy. The British, G 
mans and Russians each are Pp 
ently building a steel plant. » q 

Meany quoted AFL-CIO Vicg 
Pres. Joseph D. Keenan 
other labor officials who hayg 
made a first-hand. study of } 
dia’s economic and _ political 
problems as strongly urging the 
project to enable India to keeg 


demonstration of American aidj 

Dillon promised Meany that 
application by India for assistang 
4n construction of a steel mill wo 
be carefully studied “in the light 
the considerations set out in yo 
letter.” -He expressed appreciati 
for “the support and interest of 
AFL-CIO” in efforts to prom 
the economic development of 
free world. 


Wage Floor Urged 
For Farm Workers 


A federal minimum wage 
farm workers is the place to be 
agreed a recent conference whi 
discussed the problems of farm: 
bor and migratory. workers. A 
port on the conference, includifj 
a proposed course of action, ha 
just been issued by the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Lag 
bor, 112 E. 19th St.,.New York. @ 
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which is on the march.” 


a strike during 1958, there were: 


@ 2.5 days lost through on-the” 
job accidents. 

~@ 24 days lost throug illness 
and injury. 

@ 49 days lost through unem- 
ployment. 

Recession-caused joblessness, ac- 
cording to the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research, was responsible for more 
than 1.1 billion lest work-days last 
year. This is more than twice as 
many days as the total lost through 
strikes in the nearly 14 years since 
the end of World War II. 


Iiness Ranks High 


Fewer days were lost in strikes 
since the end of the war than were 
lost from illness alone during the 
year of 1958 alone. 

_ The research department pub- 
lication, Economic Trends and 
Outlook, points out that lost time 
caused by. unemployment could 
have been’ greatly reduced 
through “a positive program to 
provide a balanced economic 
growth,” 

More adequate medical care, in- 

cluding preventive health programs, 
could have reduced the 544 mil- 


paid in 1957, 


lion work-days lost through illness. 


Strikes Near Bottom 
As Lost-Time Cause 


For every work-day lost through | 


Better safety programs. comm 
yhave prevented many of the 55 aim 
‘vlior lost days from work accidentl 
And, the poblicagen adds, “lesg 
intransigence on the part-of gm 
ployers” could have reduced the 
million days lost in strikes. 


Meat Cutters Hit 
Inspection Slash 
The Meat Cutters’ Union 
cautioned the Senate Appropil 
tidns Committee that cuts in 2 
meat—and poultry inspection bum 


gets “pose dangers” to safegualiam 
ing the wholesomeness of thes 


foods. 3 

The. House on May 20 cut vo 
try inspection funds to $9.15 a 
lion and meat inspection to $2 
million, PS 

A letter from Meat Cutters Prete - 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treaaam 
Patrick E. Gorman. to members 
the Senate group urged increases 
$11.1 million for poultry and $2! 
million for_meat inspection. } 

The union leaders pointed » 4 
that poultry inspection is a i 
program and must have the f ; 
and, manpower to get off to a good | 
start if it is to win the respect) aim 
the public and the industry. 
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